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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1897. 
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Galleries in Church Porches—Ancient Cycling—Clarel— 
Colby Font—Church Tower Buttresses—Lady Almeria Car- 
penter, 136—Birchin Lane—Royal Colleges—Vergilius, 137 
—Waterspout and Whirlwind—Increase in Human Bulk— 
“ Come, let us be merry,” 138. 
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Ex-Libris Society '—Magazines, 
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Botes. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

The result of some years’ research in connexion 
with ‘The Life and Letters of Douglas Jerrold’ 
and the kindness of several correspondents has 
made me acquainted with so many hitherto un- 
recorded plays from my grandfather's pen, that I 
have thought a useful purpose might be served by 
setting the complete list forth in chronological 
order. The total number of pieces I have brought 
up to sixty-eight. Some have never been published, 
and but thirty-four are to be found in the British 
Museum, while only forty-six are named in the 
* Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold,’ published 
in 1858, Of many plays I have, so far, recovered 
but the title and date of production, with nothing 
to show whether they are comedies, dramas, or 
farces, 


1. More Frightened than Hurt. A farcical comed 
in two acts, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 30 April, 1821. 

2.* The Chieftain’s Oath; or, the Rival Clans. A 
melodrama founded on an older one entitled ‘ Oscar and 
Malvinia.’ Sadler's Wells, 30 July, 1821. 

3. The Gipsey of Derncleugh. A melodrama in three 
acts, adapted to stage representation from the novel of 
*Guy Mannering.’ Sadler's Wells, 26 Aug.,1821. (‘ The 
Witch of Derncleugh,’ by Planché, was produced at the 
English Opera-house a month earlier, and ‘ Dirk Hatter- 
aick ; or, the Sorceress of Derncleugh’ at the Coburg 
two months later.) 

4. The Smoked Miser; or, the Benefit of Hanging, 
An interlude in one act. Sadler's Wells, 23 June, 1823, 


5.* The Island; or, Christian and his Comrades, 
Founded on Byron’s poem of the same name, Sadler's 
Wells, 28 July, 1823. 

6.* The Seven Ages, A dramatic sketch, Advertised 
for immediate publication early in 1824, but now un- 
obtainable. (Qy. if ever acted ?) 
Bampfylde Moore Carew. Sadler's Welle, 21 May 


8.* The Living Skeleton, Coburg, 15 Aug., 1825. 

9.* London Characters. A comic sketch in one act, 
Coburg, 21 Nov., 1825. 

10.* Popular Felons. Coburg, 5 June, 1826. 

ll. Paul Pry. A comedy in three acts. Coburg, 
27 Nov., 1826. 

12, The Statue Lover; or, Music in Marble. A vaude- 
ville in one act. Vauxhall, 2 June, 1828. 

18. The Tower of Lochlain; or, the Idiot Son, A 
melodrama in three acts. Coburg, 1 Sept., 1828. 

14. Descart, the French Buccaneer. A melodrama in 
two acta. Coburg, 1 Sept., 1828. 

15. Wives by Advertisement; or, Courting in the 
Newepapers. A dramatic satire in one act. Coburg, 
15 Sept., 1828, 

16. Ambrose Gwinett, a Seaside Story. A drama in 
three acts. Coburg, 6 Oct., 1828. 

17, Two Eyes Between Two. Coburg, 13 Oct., 1828. 

18, Fifteen Years of « Drunkard’s Life. A melodrama 
in three acts. Coburg, 24 Nov., 1828. 

19. John Overy, the Miser of Southwark Ferry. A 
drama in three acts. Surrey, 2U April, 1829, 

20. Law and Lione. An original farce in two acts, 
Surrey, 21 May, 1829. 

21. Black-Eyed Susan; or, All in the Downs, A 
nautical drama in three acts. Surrey, 8 June, 1829, 
my Vidocq, the French Police Spy. Surrey, 6 July, 


23,* The Flying Dutchman. Surrey, 15 Oct., 1829. 

24.* The Lonely Man of Study. Surrey, 3 Nov., 1829. 

25. Thomas 4 Becket. An historical drama in five 
acts. Surrey, 30 Nov., 1829. 

26,.* The Witchfinder. A melodrama founded on a 
novel of the same name by the author of ‘ The Lollards,’ 
Drury Lane, 19 Dec., 1829. 

27. Sally in OurAlley, Adrama in two acts. Surrey, 
11 Jan., 1830, 

28,* Gervase Skinner. Adapted from Theodore Hook’s 
od Wise and Pound Foolish.’ Surrey, 25 Jan,, 


29. The Mutiny at the Nore; or, British Sailors in 
= A nautical drama in three acts, Pavilion, 7 June, 

30.* The Press-gang; or, Archibald of the Wreck. 
Surrey, 5 July, 1830. 

31. The Devil’s Ducat; or, the Gift of Mammon. A 
romantic drama in two acts (aud in verse), Adelphi, 
16 Dec,, 1830. 

32. Martha Willis, the Servant Maid. A domestic 
drama in three acts. Pavilion, 4 April, 1831. 
m4 Paul Braintree, the Poacher. Coburg, 5 July, 


34.* The Lady Killer. Surrey, 15 Oct., 1831. 

35. The Bride of Ludgate. A comic drama in two 
acts. Drury Lane,8 Dec., 1831, 

35. The Rent Day, A drama in two acts. Drury Lane, 
25 Jan., 1832. 

37. The Golden Calf. A comedy in three acts. New 
Strand, 30 June, 1832. 

38.* The Factory Girl. A domestic drama. Drury 
Lane, 6 Oct., 1832. 

39. Nell Gwynne; or, the Prologue. A comedy in 
two acts, Covent Garden, 9 Jan., 1833. 

40.* Jack Dolphin, Apparently # nautical piece ; was 
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acted in the provinces about 1833, as I learn from 
a letter which the dramatist wrote to T. P. Cooke. The 
letter has no year’s date on it, and I have so far failed 
to trace the play. 

41. The Housekeeper. A drama in two acts. Hay- 
market, 17 July, 1833. 

42,* Swamp Hall. Haymarket, ye 1833. 

43, The Wedding Gown, A comedy in two acts, Drury 
Lane, 2 Jan., 1834. 

44. Beau Nash, the King of Bath. A comedy in three 
acts. Haymarket, 16 July, 1834. 

45.* Hearts and Diamonds. Olympic, 13 Feb., 1835. 

46. The Schoolfellows. A comedy in two acts, Queen's, 
16 Feb., 1835. 

47. The Hazard of the Die. A tragic drama in two 
acts. Drury Lane, 16 Feb., 1835. 

48.* The Man's an Ass. Olympic, 17 Feb., 1835. 
(The MS. of this piece, briefly inscribed “ played once, 
and damned,” is in the Forster Collection at South 
Kensington Museum.) 

49, Doves in a Cage, A comedy in two acts. Adelphi, 
21 Dec., 1835. 

50, The Painter of Ghent, A play in one act, Strand, 
25 Apri!, 1836. 

51. The Man for the Ladies, A farcial comedy in two 
acta, Strand, 25 April, 1836. 

62.* The Bill-Sticker. Strand, 21 July, 1836, 

53, The Perils of Pippins; or, the Man Who “ Couldn't 
Help It.” A travestie drama in four acts, Strand, 
22 Aug., 1836. 

54.* The Gallantee Showman; or, Mr. Peppercorn at 
Home, Strand, 28 March, 1837. 
: 55.* The Mother, A drama. Haymarket, 21 May, 


838. 

56. The White Milliner. A comedy in two acts, 
Covent Garden, 9 Feb., 1841. 

57. The Prisoner of War. A comedy in three acts. 
Drury Lane, 8 Feb., 1842. 

58. Bubbles of the Day. A comedy in five acts, Covent 
Garden, 25 Feb., 1842. 

59. Gertrude’s Cherries; or, Waterloo in 1835. A 
comedy in two acts. Covent Garden, 10 Sept., 1842. 

60. Time Works Wonders. A comedy in five acts. 
Haymarket, 26 April, 1845. 

61, The Catspaw, A comedy in five acts, Haymarket, 
9 May, 1850. 

62. Retired from Business, A comedy in three acts. 
Haymarket, 3 May, 1851. 

63. St. Si or, Dorothy's Fortune. A comedy in 
three acts. Windsor Castle, 21 Jan., 1853, and Princess's 
Theatre the following evening. 

64. A Heart of Gold. A drama in three acts. Princese’s, 
9 Oct., 1854. 

Mammon. 


= Bajazet Gag; or, the Manager in Search of a 

Nos, 65 and 66 are mentioned in the ‘ Life and Re- 
mains of Douglas Jerrold,’ with no clue as to dates, 

67.* Rival Tobacconists. No clue as to date, 

68,* The Spendthrift. A comedy, as yet unacted. 

Should any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be able to fill 
up any hiatus in my list, I shall feel indebted for 
the information. I have placed an asterisk against 
all those pieces of which I know no printed edition. 

Water JERROLD, 


MR. RANBY’S HOUSE AT CHISWICK. 


A paragraph appeared in the Athenenm for 
26 Sept., 1896, p, 426, stating that this house—“ a 


noble mansion of red brick with stone dressings and 
a lofty roof of greenish slate, which, with its stately 
company of huge elms, for nearly two centuries 
gave repose and an incomparable grace to Chiswick 
Lane”—had recently, trees and all, been com- 
pletely abolished. It hardly, perhaps, mitigates 
the regret which every lover of the past must feel 
at learning that this fine relic of an earlier and 
more reverent age has disappeared, to know that 
considerable doubt exists as to whether the house 
in question was that occupied by Mr. Ranby. 
Ranby was a personage of some importance in his 
day, as he was not only Serjeant-Surgeon to King 
George II., whom he is said to have attended at 
the battle of Dettingen, but was also the intimate 
friend of Fielding, who made a complimentary 
reference to him in the Man of the Hill’s story in 
‘Tom Jones,’ and of Hogarth, who, about the year 
1748, made an etching of his house and its sur- 
roundings. If this etching is carefully examined, 
it will be seen that on the right-hand margin is 
half of a dome-shaped building. This building can 
only be Lord Burlington’s villa (now the Duke of 
Devonshire’s), as none other possessed a cupola 
at that time. On the left is a large house which 
agrees with Corney House, and Mr. Ranby’s, 
which, as we learn from the copy of the print in 
the British Museum, was taken from the window 
of Hogarth’s house, is probably that which was 
built by Sir Stephen Fox as his residence, Under 
date 30 Oct., 1682, Evelyn says he 


““went with my Lady Fox to survey her building, and 
gave some directions for the garden at Chiswick ; the 
architect is Mr. May; somewhat heavy and thick, and 
not eo well understood ; the garden much too narrow, the 
place without water, near a highway, and near another 
great house of my Lord Burlington, little land about it 
so that I wonder at the expense ; but women will have 
their will,” 

On the 16th of the following June Evelyn dined 
at the house, which must then have been com- 
pleted. Its subsequent history is given by Lysons 
(‘Environs of London,’ ed. 1811, vol. ii. pt. i. 
ay and after the death of its last occupant, 

y Mary Coke, the house and gardens were 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire, the former 
pulled down, and the latter incorporated in his 
own magnificent property. On 1 June, 1813, the 
duke drove Miss Kerry down to see the place, and 
she writes enthusiastically of the alterations which 
he had effected (‘ Journals and Correspondence,’ 
ii. 535). This, then, must, I think, have been the 
house occupied in 1748 by Mr. Ranby, probably 
asa tenant of the Earl of Northampton, who, as 
we learn from Lysons, was then the owner of the 
property. Its situation, as seen from Hogarth’s 
house, will easily be recognized from the sketch 
map at p. 244 of ‘Chiswick’ (edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore and W. H. Whitear). On this map N 
represents Hogarth’s house, K Chiswick House, 
and R Corney House. Mr. Ranby’s house would 
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be visible from N as occupying an intermediate 
site between K and R, and I think there can be 
little doubt that it disappeared more than eighty 
years ago. 

Mr. Whitear, of Chiswick, whose high authority 
on all matters connected with that interesting 
suburb admits of no dispute, is of opinion that the 
building which, as stated in the Atheneum, was 
lately in the hands of the housebreakers, was pro- 
bably Bradmore House or College, Chiswick Lane 
(opposite Mawson Lane), and was in all likelihood 
the house formerly occupied by Dr. William Rose, 
the translator of Sallust, of whom a long account 
is given by Faulkner, in his‘ History of Brentford, 
Ealing, and Chiswick,’ ed. 1845, p. 349. Faulkner 
says Dr. Rose’s house in Chiswick Lane adjoined 
the chapel. This chapel was destroyed some years 
ago, but there is a woodcut of it in Faulkner, 
p. 454, and it was close to the site in question. 

It is well known that Pope lived for some years 
with his parents in Mawson Row—then known as 
Mawson’s New Buildings—after their removal 
from Binfield till his father’s death in 1717. The 
exact house is not known, and the rate-books 
throw no light on the subject, but it is popularly 
believed to have been the corner house, generally 
known as Mawson House. It may, therefore, be 
interesting to note, while I am on the subject of 
Chiswick, that I have lately learnt that plans have 
passed the vestry for the conversion of the house in 
question into a public-house. Comforting, indeed, 
it is for those who have spent the greater part of 
their lives in exile, to find on their return to their 
native land that they are still under the sway of 
practical bodies who tolerate no romantic nonsense 
about ‘* boetry and bainting.” 


W. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Otp Recorps concernine Mary, QuEEN oF 
Scors.—In the year 1836 it was found that many 
Exchequer records were lying in a vault in Somerset 
House, the door of which was built up and entrance 
to which was gained by a ladder placed against a 
hole that had once been a window. No notice of 
the discovery was taken by the Treasury until 1838, 
when a fishmonger in Hungerford Market (Mr. 
Charles Jay) offered to buy the papers at 8/. a ton. 
They were in 100 boxes, and many others were 
scattered loosely upon the floor ; they ranged from 
the time of Edward IV. up to 1788, and chiefly 
related to State expenditure. They were dirty and 
mouldy, and were first examined, then torn down 
the middle, and sold to the fishmonger. A few were 
afterwards reunited, the following document, though 
mutilated, being one of the saved. It concerns the 
expenses of Queen Elizabeth’s Exchequer upon the 
Babington conspiracy and the trial of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and it was authenticated by the 


xxv° die Octobris Anno Regni D’ne n’re Elizabeth 
&c, xxix”. Allowed unto John Puckeringe one 
of her Maiestes Sergiauntes at the Law by waye of 
Rewarde for his travell out of the countrie and at- 
tendaunce from the viiit® of October Anno D’ne 1586 
and for hys paynes in and about thexaminacions, indict- 
mentes and trialls of Ballard, Babington and the rest 
of that Conspiracye, 
And for his travell, chardges and paynes taken ia the 
matter of the Queen of Scottes at Fotheringay. 
And for his attendaunce, travell and paynes taken in 
the Draught of the Com’ission and sentence and in other 
the proceeding against the same Q. of Scottes in the 
vacac’on and tearme, 
To the above no moneys were attached, but in 
another handwriting, partly torn away by the 
destroyers (but easily supplied), was the following : 
xxvij™’ October 1587. Allow and pay unto the said 
M' Serge(ante) Puckering in full satisfact(ion of) the 
said charges and expenses (the) some of one hundreth 
markes. 

To M' Ro, Pe(tre one of the) foure tellors of (the Ex- 
chequer) and to every of them. 

(Signed) W. Burcuey. 

The town accounts of Leicester contain an item 
for expenses incurred by Sir Amyas Paulett when 
en route for Fotheringay with Mary Stuart in his 
harsh keeping :— 

Paid for two gallons of Gascony wine, one gallon of 
sack and three lbs, of sugar given to Sir Amias Pollett at 
his being at Leicester then baving there the Scottish 
=, the three and twentieth day of September, 
lls. 

Paid to three men for two nights watching of Sir 
Amias Pollett’s carriages at his being there with the 
Scottish Queen, 2s, 
Hitpa Gamin. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Horaczg, ‘ Sart.,’ I. v. 100.— 

Credat Judzeus Apella, non ego, 

In his well-known humorous account of his 
journey to Brandusium Horace relates, among other 
things, that at Egnatia they showed him a temple 
where the priests pretended that the incense on the 
altar was ignited spontaneously without the appli- 
cation of fire; whereon he exclaims, “‘ The Jew 
Apella may believe this if he likes, not I.’ 

The question has often been asked, Who was 
the Jew Apella? But nobody has ever answered 
it—nobody knows—nothing more is said about 
him in this passage, and there is no mention 
of him anywhere else. Commentators have never 
agreed about the point, or settled it in any way. 
Bentley seemed to think the reference must have 
been to some specially credulous Jew of that name, 
not elsewhere mentioned; and various learned con- 
jectures have been made on the subject, without 
any conclusive result. 

But it is well known that, in the time of Horace, 
Apella was a very common name among Jewish 
freedmen in Transtiberine Rome ; see, inter alia, 
* Cic. ad Fam.,’ vii. 25, “ Ne Apellz quidem liberto 


signature of Lord Burghley :— 


tuo dixeris.” Now, to a Roman, and especially to 
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a sneering sceptic like Horace, all Jews must have 
appeared excessively credulous, by reason of their 
religious beliefs, and hence they doubtless became 
in the eyes of the Romans the very type of super- 
stition and credulity; and since Apella was a 
common Jewish name in Rome, it would be 
natural enough for a Roman to say, regarding 
anything which he considered incredible, Let Apella 
the Jew believe that. 

Seamen think, or used to think, or to pretend to 
think, that the marines were very credulous and 
gullible ; and Joe used to be a common generic 
nickname for a marine. Hence it might easily 
happen that a sailor, speaking of something in- 
credible, might exclaim, “Joe the marine may 
believe that, not 1”; and two thousand years 
hence learned commentators of a future nation, 
meeting the expression in some book or play, might 
Jaunch out into futile speculations as to who this 
Joe the marine was ? 

Some have thought that Apella was not a personal 
name at all, but an adjective ; that it ought to 
commence with a small a; and that it means cir- 
cumcised, being composed of alpha privative and 
wéAAa, skin—a defectu preputii—but this inter- 
pretation has been rejected by all later criticism, 
and is absolutely untenable, since no such word 
exists in Greek, or is met with anywhere except in 
this passage, 

On the supposed superstitious and credulous 
character of the Jews see also‘ Woodstock,’ chap. xvi., 
where Bletson says to Markham Everard, “ These 
Jews have always been superstitious—ever since 
Juvenal’s time, thou knowest.” 

Qualiacunque voles Judzi somnia vendunt. 


Patrick 
Bath. 


Parstey: its Fotx-tors,—The following 
e is from a poem by “Mr. Richard Barnslay” 

in ‘Wit Restor’d,’ 1658, p. 152, J. Camden 
Hotten’s reprint, n.d. :— 

Cast away Willow, Lady, then and choose, 

Dog-tree, or hemlock, or the mornfull yewes 

Torne from some church-yard side, the cursed thorne 

Or else the weed, which still before it’s borne 

Nine times the devill sees ; if you command 

Ile weare them all, compos’d "7 your fayre hand 

So that you’! grant mee, that I may goe free 

From the sad branches of the willow tree. 


Is not the “ weed” alluded to parsley, the seed 
of which, according to a Yorkshire saying, goes 
nine times to the devil before it comes up? It 
is needless to say that the seed remains a con- 
siderable time in the ground before it germinates. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Troston.—With reference to Mr. F. T. His- 
GAmMe’s note at p. 8, ante, may I be allowed to 
correct a correction? Mr. Hiscame wrote of 
Troton Hall, Suffolk, which the Editor corrected to 


Traston, asmall matter, but small errors sometimes 
breed greater ones. 

Troston is the correct name, and the village, 

some seven miles from Bury St. Edmunds and in 
the diocese of Ely, is a singularly isolated place. 
The story goes that in 1680 the parish was bought 
by one Robert Maddocks, 
“whose father was descended from the family formerly 
possessed of the sovereignty of Wales, and left that 
principality at the age of thirteen, on foot, friendless, 
and alone, in search of employment. Having arrived in 
London, he repaired to Cheapside, where, observing a 
merchant soil his shoe, in crossing the street, he im- 
mediately ran and brushed off the dirt. The merchant, 
struck with the boy's attention, inquired into bis situa- 
tion, and, having heard his story, took him into his 
service. After some time he was employed in the 
counting-house ; and in the sequel became a partner in 
the firm, and acquired a considerable fortune.” 


Mr. Maddocks was evidently of the same stock 
as Southey’s Madoc. 

Edward Capel, who was deputy-inspector of 
plays, and edited Shakespeare, was born at Troston 
Hall in 1713, and the two Capel Loffts of Troston, 
who came after, were both men of considerable 
talent. Of Capel Lofft the younger Harriet 
Martineau was very fond ; she wrote of him :— 


“He was one of the most striking of my occasiona 
visitors, the author of that wonderful book, the merits 
of which were discovered by Charles Knight, ‘Self- 
formation,’ which should be read by every parent of 
boys, Those who know the work do not need to be told 
that the author was a remarkable man; and if they 
happen to have met with his agrarian epic, ‘ Ernest,’ a 
poem of prodigious power, but too sediti ‘or publi 
tion, they will feel yet more desire to have seen him...... 
He was neat and spruce in his dress and appearance, 
with his glossy olive coat, and his glossy brown hair, 
parted down the middle, and his comely and thoughtful 
face. He was as nervous as his father, and by degrees 
I came to consider him as eccentric, especially when I 
found what was his opinion of the feminine intellect, and 
that his wife, to whom he appeared duly attached, did 
not know of the existence of his poem. [The Quarterly 
Review put an end to the secrecy some time afterwards.] 
He died early, but not before he had left a name in the 
world by his ‘Self-formation,’ and an impression of 

wer and originality by his formidable epic.’""—Harriet 

artineau’s ‘ Autobiography,’ second edition, 1877, 
vol. i, pp. 416-7. 

Does anybody now read ‘ Self-formation’; and 
what has become of the formidable agrarian epic 
* Ernest’? 

It should also be noted that in 1842 Troston was 
visited by Carlyle and his wife, who stayed with 
the Rev. Reginald Buller, then rector of the parish. 
Mrs. Carlyle gives a very comical account of her 
host, and of her own pranks in the church, reading 
French novels, stretching herself out for a nap, 
and so forth. In that church, too, she was diverted 
by the piping clarionet of old John Warren, who 
led the choir—the clarionet is still in the village. 

The present squire is Mr. Robert Emlyn Lofft, 
who at one time was a great breeder of red-polled 
cattle. 
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I may add that in no part of the United King- 
dom have I seen such lovely, far-stretching haw- 
thorn hedges as those which border on Troston 
Heath, the traditional site of a battle between the 
Danes and Saxons. These beautiful hedges are 
locally called ‘‘ fences,” which are a wonderful 
sight when the may is in full blossom. 

James Hooper. 


Tue First American Poarmacopata.—It may 
be of interest to note that the first Pharmacopcia 
published in the United States was that issued by 
the Massachusetts Medical Society (8vo., Boston, 
E. & J. Larkin, 1808). A copy of the said work 
is preserved in the British Museum Library. 

Danie. 


Peacock.—The following instances of the use 
made of the peacock as an ornament or an em- 
blem in various ways, at very different dates, may 
be worth recording. Story mentions that very fine 

ks and bulls were found near the Mole at 
ome, and were considered as having been decora- 
i870) for either the gates or statues (Blackwood, 

Sheehy (‘ Reminiscences of Rome,’ 1838, pp. 49, 
114) mentions that in the Vatican are the two gilt 
bronze peacocks, and that they belonged formerly 
to Hadrian’s tomb. He remarks that the peacock 
was the emblem of vanity and pride, and notices 
that St. Austin says, that owing to the fancied in- 
corruptability of its flesh, it was an emblem of 
the just man being proof against worldly cor- 
ruptions. 

King John’s father made him King of Ireland. 
The Pope confirmed the grant, and gave him a 
crown of peacock’s feathers in consideration of his 
poverty (Strickland, ‘Queens of England,’ viii. 
39). This rather singular Papal gift recalls to 
mind the great peacock feather fans borne on each 
side of the Pope as he is carried up the nave of 
St. Peter’s. 

It appears by an inventory of the Queen of 
England of 1348 that she had possessed cloth 
of diaper with peacocks of gold on it. At Queen 
Margaret's wedding, 1468, was exhibited a peacock 
having a mantel of fleece of gold (Archeologia, 
xxxi. 354, 336). 

In sculpture the k is found on the 
Ravenna ambo, two on the screen of S. Vitale, 
one on the frieze of the ivory throne of S. Maxi- 
mian at Ravenna, one at Brescia, one at Torcello 
4.D. 1008, and one in the cathedral of Ancona. 
It was sacred to Juno and empresses, was carved 
on their tombs and on funeral lamps, was the 
symbol of their apotheosis, and came to be 
used symbolically by early Obristians (Builder, 
No. 2808). 

In the magnificent Darbar room at Osborne is 
finely sculptured in white marble a large peacock 


The Hebrew cherubim are described as being 

fall of eyes” (Ezekiel x. 12). 

Parkhurst (‘ Lexicon’) and Taylor (‘ Calmet’s 

Dictionary’) connect this expression with the 

so-called eyes of the peacock’s feathers. 

Arabian astronomers, in the sign Gemini of the 

Zodiac, replaced the two boys by two peacocks, 

because of their law against the representation of 

the human figure (Archeologia, xvii. 343). 

A medal of Mariana, wife of Valerian, has on 

the reverse a peacock, standing with expanded tail 

(Beger, ‘ Thesaurus Palatino,’ 1685, i. 341). 

A medal of Domitia, wife of Domitian, has on 

the reverse a peacock, walking with closed tail 

(Beger, ‘ Thesaurus Brandenberg.,’ vol. ii.). 

A medal of Julia Domna, wife of Severus, has 

on the reverse a peacock, standing with expanded 

tail (Beger, ‘ Thesaurus Brandenberg.,’ ii. a 
A. B. G. 


Literary Biunper.—I cut the following letter, 
headed “What Does It Mean?” from the columns 
of the Bostonian’s favourite tea-table sheet, under 
date of 5 Dec., 1896, as one of the oddest and 
most peculiar literary blunders, certainly the most 
careless, that ever emanated from the pen of an 
English writer in reference to the United States. 
The death of the great statesman in question I, as 
a humble individual, can vouch for, inasmuch as 
I was one of the hundred thousand who witnessed 
in 1874 the public funeral tendered to his remains 
by the state of Massachusetts, whose interests he 
had guarded with rare genius during his long 
senatorial position at Washington. The pages of 
the elder D’Israeli may show a series of mistakes 
as curious as this, but I very much doubt it. Mr. 
Sumner died issueless, never practised in the courts, 
and it is not known that he ever crossed the 
American continent or was ever on the Pacific 
coast :— 

“ Dodd, Mead & Co, have just issued,in two hand- 
some volumes, ‘Travel and Talk: 1885-93-95. M 
Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel,’ by Rev. H. 
Haweis, M.A., incumbent of St. James’s, Westmoreland 
Street, author of ‘Thoughts for the Times,’ ‘ Music and 
Morals,’ &c, In the chapter on New York, pp. 93-5, I 
read : ‘Charles Sumner is one of those men who live 
for ideas...... Charles Sumner has always been a fighter 
of monopolies and jobs, and monopolists and jobbers 
have revenged themselves upon him by shutting him out 
of office when they could. But somehow there isa 
vitality about integrity and pluck, and only last year 
(1895) Sumner went to Washington and defeated a pretty 
little Southern Pacific job,’ &c. At this point I began to 
be a little amazed, and turned to the preface, and there 
read: ‘H. R. Haweis, M.A., Queen’s House, Chelsea, 
1896.’ Feeling satisfied that I was reading a recently 
written volume, I resumed. At the end of another page, 
concerning Mr. Sumner, I read the following: ‘1 still 
remember Sumner’s warm grip and moist eye as he shook 
me by the hand in 1893, at Francisco after my sermon at 
the Golden Gate Hall. ‘If we never meet again on 
earth, may we meet yonder, friend,’ said he, with a ring 
of genuine emotion which deeply touched me. Sumner 


with expanded tail, 1891. 


was in England in 1883, and before leaving he came to 
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St, James’s, Westmoreland Street, one Sunday morning, 
but was unable to effect an entrance. He seems to have 
stood jammed up in the crowd at the door, and after 
several futile attempts to get through, wrote the follow- 
ing meseage on his card, which I only got after the 
service, (I have his characteristic card now) : 
10.50 a.m., Porch of St. James's, June 17, 1883. 
As I can obtain or retain neither seat nor standing- 
room, I will retire in good order. I am sorry that I could 
not hear you. I congratulate you on your crowded con- 
gregations. We sail Thursday, xxiv. Thanks for your 
courtesies, SuMNER. 
To Rev. Mr. Haweis. 
Great Scott! Am I awake, or am I dreaming? I 
aroused myself sufficiently to take down my ‘Sumner 
Memorial.’ There I read: ‘Charles Sumner died at his 
residence in Washington, at thirteen minutes before 
three o'clock, on Wednesday afternoon, the eleventh day 
of March. 1874.’ Hxs Mr. Haweia been exceptionally 
favored ? Was Charles Sumner in England in 1883? Was 
he in San Francisco in 1893? Did he zo to Washington 
in 1895, and defeat ‘a pretty little Southern Pacific 
job?’ Pray do enlighten a very much a ~ reader. 
LHEGOS.” 


Penosscor. 
Boston, U.S. 


A Puriran Retic.—A few days ago, while 
turning over some old and forgotten books in a 
friend’s library, I stumbled across a seventeenth 
century Book of Common Prayer. This relic of 
the past has a handsome leather binding, richly 
embossed with golden stamp and lettering, and silver 
clasps. On the fly-leaf is inscribed the words : 
‘Susanna Pytt, her Booke.” The printer was 
Robert Barker, “ Printer to the King’s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty,” 1641. Susanna Pytt’s name is 
engraved on one of its silver clasps ; and the fol- 
lowing lines, written in her own band, appear 
below her signature on the fly-leaf. Whether they 
were her own composition, or copied from some 
contemporaneous work, I know not; but, thinking 
that they may be interesting to the curious in such 
matters, I offer them to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’: 

Tis but a folly to reioyce and boast, 

How small a Price my well bought Pen’worth cost. 

Untill my death, thou shalt not fully know 

Whether thy Purchase be good cheape or no; 

And at that day, believ't, it will appear, 

If not extreamely cheape extreamely Dear. 

Tis not, what this man, or what that man saith, 

Brings the least stone toth’ building of my faith ; 

My care may ramble, but my conaciense ffollows 

No man: I ‘me neither Paul's, nor yet Apollo’s : 

When scripture gold lyes by me, is it just 

To take up my Salvation, upon trust ? 

My ffaith shall be confin’d to no man’s lists ; 

I'le only follow Paul, as Paul is Christ's. 

Ricuarp Epecumss. 


Squire’s Correse-Hovse.—In vol. x. of this 
series various notes appeared on Fulwood’s Rents, 
Holborn, and among them references to this coffee- 
house, whence so many papers in the Spectator 
are dated, and about which I am able to give 
further information. On 1 June, 1894, an old 
red-brick house, with a wide staircase, at the north 


end and the west side of Fulwood’s Rents, and 
abutting on Field Court, Gray’s Inn, was much 
damaged by fire, and in the course of the followin 
September it was taken down. At that time 
called on the owners, as I wished to find ont if 
Timbs was correct in his statement that this was 
Squire’s Coffee- House; and they courteous! 
allowed me to see the old deeds relating to it. 
only had an opportunity of looking at them for a 
short time, but the following brief extracts of the 
documents placed before me may be relied on so 
far as they go. The earliest is Fulwood’s title, 
date 1600. The next, dated 26 May, 1602, is a 
conveyance by ‘‘ George ffulwood and Anne his. 
wife” to William Quick, of this tenement, “now 
in the occupation of Francis Hartland Taylor.” On 
19 Nov., 1628, there is an assignment by Quick. 
My other references, though comparatively late, are: 
fuller and more explanatory. The first is an in- 
denture, dated 1 Aug., 1750, in which Edward 
Metcalfe, of Drayton, Oxfordshire, lets to William 
Whitaker, of the Middle Temple— 


“ All that messuage or tenement in ffulwood's Rents, 
parish of St, Andrew's, Holborn, heretofore in the tenure 
or occupation of George Squire, afterwards of Thomas 
Rowe his under-tenant, and now of the said William 
Whitaker ; and now or late called Squire’s Coffee-house, 
in part of which said messuage or tenement the said 
William Whitaker now holds the Sheriff’s Courts of and 
for the said County of Middlesex. Which said messuage 
or tenement doth abut east on Fulwood’s Rents, north 
on Gray's Inn, and south on a m or tenement late 
in the possession of Thomas E—ersley [name illegible].” 


In 1751 this latter house was up for sale at 
Garraway’s; it was descri as ‘formerly the 
Crown, and now the Swan, adjoining a messuage 
formerly called Squire’s Coffee-House, but now 
used as the Court House, commonly called the 
Court of Requests.” Again, I saw “ Particulars 
of a freehold estate, comprising the Swan Public 
House, advantageously situate for business in Full- 
wood’s Rents, adjoining the County Court House, 
which will be sold by auction on Thursday, the 
22nd Sept., 1785.” Finally, under the date 1795, 
there is a description of “an eligible freehold estate 
in Fulwood’s Rents, a substantial brick dwelling 
house called the Swan. The premises are situate 
adjoining south of the Court of Conscience.” This 
Court House was undoubtedly the old brick build- 
ing destroyed in 1894. I have shown that it had 
been Squire’s Coffee-House. Of its connexion 
with the house mentioned in Fulwood’s title of 
1600 I have not given direct proof. No doubt 
there are, or have been, intervening deeds, perhaps 
not now forthcoming ; but I understood from the 
solicitor connected with the property, who hap- 
pened to be present, that Squire’s Coffee. House 
was on the same site, if not actually the same 
building, which he was inclined to believe, but 
which, from its style, seems improbable. 

Paitre Normay. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct, 


“*Breer.”—This word is known in East York- 
shire in the sense of ‘a flood caused by excessive 
rains.” Have any of your readers heard the word 
used in any other part of Yorkshire, or elsewhere 
in Great Britain? Tue Epiror oF THE 

Diatect Dicrionary.’ 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Tryst.”—What is the correct pronunciation 

of this word? As a Scotchwoman, I pronounce 
the y long; but I am told by friends from the 
South it should be short. 8. D. 
’ [All Scottish authorities make the y long. In York- 
shire the practice is to make it short. Tryst, we have 
it on excellent authority, means in Scotland a fair for 
the sale of cattle, a meaning not given in Annandale’s 
Ogilvie, Its connexion with trust is generally noticed.] 


A Lancasuire Horwpipe.—What special kind 
of hornpipe is this? Shelton, in a note on ‘Don 
Quixote,’ pt. ii. ch. xx., to a Zamora bagpipe, says : 
“Zamora, a town in Castile, famous for that kinde 
of musicke, like our Lancashire hornpipe” (ed. 
Nutt, vol. iii. p. 153). I have not the original at 
hand, to give the exact Spanish equivalent. 


Court Martiat.—Is it true that since the 
inception of the court martial only three persons 
have been sentenced and suffered death thereunder, 
viz. Admiral Byng, and Captains Wade and 
Kirkby? The latter two were captains of the 
ships Defiance and Greenwich, respectively, in 
Admiral Benbow’s expedition in the West Indies 
in 1702, They were tried by court martial at 
Port Royal, and sentenced to death for cowardice. 
The sentence was carried out on H.M.S. Bristol, 
at Plymouth, in 1702. There is said to have been 
& quarrel between Benbow and his captains. Is 
anything known of the details and evidence 
adduced at the trial? What were Capt. Wade’s 
antecedents, and of what family was he; also 
Capt. Kirkby ? Newron Wang, 

Newport, Monmouth. 


**Snorr.”—Can you tell me the meaning of 
shott or shot, which is a component of many 
names of places in the district which stretches, 
roughly speaking, from Bagshot to Midhurst ? 
There are Aldershot, Bramshott, Greyshot, Shotter- 
mill, with innumerable other examples. The same 
affix occurs in the names of private domains, such 
as Heyshott, Cockshott, &c. And it extends to 
persons, Kingshott, for instance, being an extremely 
common surname in the district in question. 


Canon Taylor, in ‘ Names and Places,’ says that shott 


or shot is a corruption of holt, Anglo-Saxon for a 
wood ; but no authority is given for this statement, 
which appears to be a pure assumption, or, as 
might be said in the present connexion, a mere 
shot. Holt, by the way, appears, strictly speaking, 
to mean a grove, which is not quite precisely a 
synonym for “ wood”; there is the same difference 
between the two words (and it is one which is 
uite appreciable) as between sylva and lucus. If 
‘anon Taylor’s supposition were well founded, holt 
would probably have survived in some one or more 
of the cases in which it was thus used. But, on the 
contrary, whenever some ancient form of spelling— 
say, of Bramshott—differs from that which is now 
in use, this variation, so far as I bave been able to 
ascertain, does not tend to lead back towards holt, 
but in some other direction. Moreover, is it quite 
certain that the district in question ever was a 
vast and unbroken tract of wood, as would have 
been implied by the fact that a very large proportion 
of all the named spots within its limits was 
christened as a holt? Is it not more likely to have 
been in the past what it is now, that is to say, a 
wild waste, with but a lean allowance of indigenous 
trees—a forest, no doubt, in the technical sense of 
the word, but without much wood except where 
plantations have been made by the owners of the 
soil ? T. W. Erte. 
[See 5% 8, ii, 149, 235, 355.) 


Prints oF Mitrorp Haven.—Some sixty or 
more years ago I believe there was issued a print 
showing the port of Milford. Oan you tell who 
the publisher was, and if there are any of the 
prints still in existence? Martin W. Wixn. 


“Pgace with Honoor.”—In the ‘ Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, recently published by Longmans, 
I was surprised to find this phrase quoted in a 
letter from Digby to Lord Bristol, dated 27 May, 
1625. The passage is as follows : ‘‘ You shall then, 
without more adoe, kiss his [the King’s] hands and 
lyve in peace with honour,” Did Lord Beacons- 
field reinvent the phrase; or could he have seen 
this letter? Or is it still older, and did Digby 
himself borrow it from some one else ? 

H. Brier. 

[The phrase is older, being used by Shakspeare, 
‘Coriolanus,’ III. ii.; also by Pepys. See 5”, 6%, and 
7th 8, passim.] 

Gatiic Cock.—What is the real origin of the 
Gallic cock ? E. P. B. 

Oxsects Use purinc THE NINeTEENTH 
Certury.—I am assisting in the formation of a 
collection of objects which have been in common 
every-day use during the nineteenth century, but 
which are now obsolete or rapidly becoming so. 
I should be glad of any suggestions as to what 
ought to be included in order to make such a 
collection a gomprehensiyp one. Already out of 
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use ; rushlight-holders, tinder-boxes with the flint 
and steel, coasters (the stands in which decanters 
of wine and spirits circulated round a dinner table), 
and flint-and-steel firearms. Going out of use: 
warming-pans, snuffers, cow-bells (still used in 
some of the southern counties), hop-tallies, stable 
lanterns of tin stamped with holes in various 
patterns to let the light through and with a horn 
window in the door. Out of the above-named the 
rushlight-holder, snuffers, flint pistols, warming- 
pan, and cow-bells have been already obtained. 
Frorence Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 

any of your 
readers give me information regarding a ‘‘ Halifax 
Shilling”? It was a current coin in the year 1828 
in Canada, value one shilling and threepence. 
Also I have a ‘‘ Yorkshire halfpenny,” date 1793. 
It has on one side a head of a man in a broad- 
brimmed hat ; on the other a coat of arms and the 
words “ Payable in Sheffield.” I shall be grateful 
for any information respecting it. 

A. Hiviier. 
The Haye, Sherborne St. John, Basingstoke. 


Vicomte CovrTivron was an officer in the 
French army. He wrote one of the best treatises 
on the art of swimming, more especially in its 
military aspect. It passed through three editions, 
the last and best being published in Paris in 1836, 
According to the British Museum Catalogue his 
full name was Ludovic Antoine Francois Marie 
Le Compasseur de Courtivron, but be never calls 
himself by any name except “Le Vicomte L. de 
Courtivron.” In Larousse (vol. v. p. 396) I find 
the Marquis de Courtivron (born Dijon, 1753, 
died 1832), who I presume was the father of the 
Vicomte. Louandre and Bourquelot, in ‘La 
Littérature Frangaise,’ vol. iii. p. 96, call him “le 
Compolleur,” which I think is a misprint : they 
say he was born “au chiteau de Courtivron,” 
4 August, 1786. He was a renowned swimmer, 
and able to stop six hours in the water and swim 
in frozen rivers, and feared neither “‘ cramp, waves, 
weeds, nor whirlpools.” In 1894 I inspected a 
beautiful copy of his book at the Dijon Public 
Library, given by him, the illustrations being 
coloured. He was Mayor of Dijon. I shall be 
much obliged for the date of his death and a refer- 


ence to any biography. Ratrs Tromas, 
13, Clifford's Inn, E.C. 


Gitpert Le Franceys, or Happoyx.—There 
is an unexplained interregnum in the Vernon line 
between the years (according to Duesbury) 1265 
and 1278, when the property was held by Gilbert 
le Franceys. Richard Vernon, who was married 
about 1195, had only one child, a daughter, who 
married a Gilbert le Franceys, and their son took 
the name of Vernon. Apparently these thirteen 


years would be the time when Richard Vernon’s 


daughter and her husband held Haddon, yet there 
is a discrepancy in the dates, unless Richard 
Vernon lived for seventy years after his marriage, 
and his son thirteen years after that ! 26 


OCnaworto.—Burke, in giving, in his ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ the lineage of the Barons Chaworth, 
states that “Thomas Chaworth died v. p., leaving 
by Joan Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir Richard 
Pole,” &c. Was this Sir Richard identical with the 
Sir Richard Pole, K.G., who married Lady Margaret 
Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury, executed in 
1541; or had this lady a second daughter, Joan 
Margaret, omitted in the account given, in which 
only one daughter, Ursula, wife of Henry, Lord 
Stafford, is mentioned ? De ta Poe. 


Hewrietta Mania.—I have a black - letter 
Book of Common Prayer, “Printed by Robert 
Barker, Printer to the King’s most Excellent 
Majestie: And by the Assignes of John Bill. 
1636.” In the Litany (printed “ Letnany”) and in 
the State prayer the name of the queen is given as 
Mary. Can any of your readers oblige by inform- 
ing me whether this is a peculiarity of this edition, 
or whether there are other instances of the queen 
of King Charles I. being designated Mary ? 


J. 
Beckenham. 


Mepat struck on THe Deatu or Mary II.— 
I have in my possession a medal struck on the 
death of Mary, wife of William III. The obverse 
has the queen’s bust. On the reverse, to quote a 
MS. descriptive of the medal,— 
“‘at the foot of a funeral pile erected after the 
manner of the antient Romans are seen three women, 
representing Wisdom, Piety, and Constancy, which were 
the virtues for which the Queen was i 
eminent: the legend containing these words: Quando 
ullam invenient parem,” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to 
the value of this medal, or give me any other 
information ? W. D. Oxiver. 

Teignmouth, 


Fottertoy, or Arr, YORKS. 
—How were they related? When did John 
Fallerton, captain 73rd Foot, die, and we 


Otp Pewrer Ware.—A friend of mine has 
in his possession several pewter dishes, which 
tradition alleges to have belonged to an ancestor of 
the family in the year 1676. They are stamped 
below with the words “Made in London,” and 
with what I assume to be the makers’ names, 
**Townsend & Compton.” Can any one tell me 
at what date the firm of Townsend & Compton 
was in existence? I have ascertained that the 
books of the Pewterers’ Company have not, at any 


rate subsequent to 1694, any entry showing 
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Townsend & Compton in cr Any advice 

as to the best way to find the date of this firm’s 

existence, or—which is the real point—the age of 

the pewter dishes in question, will be gratefully 

received. B. P. Scarreraoop, 
Park Square, Leeds, 


SS. Crriacus ann my 
wanderings in the West of England last summer 
I visited a little country church dedicated to these 
two saints, the local tradition regarding whose his- 
tory, and the Roman governor under whose auspices 
they suffered martyrdom, is curious; but before 
giving further details, might I ask any of your 
readers to tell us what is authoritatively known of 
the history of these two saints ? . B. A 


Princess Martsitpe I 
again ask you to decide ‘‘ where doctors dis- 
agree”? Reading Mr. Vandam’s delightful book, 
* Undercarrents of the Second Empire,’ London, 
Wm. Heinemann, 1897, I had occasion to look up 
the name of this princess (if, indeed, a Bonaparte can 
properly be called a princess, for their titles were 
all of their own making). I find in Cates’s‘ Diction- 
ary of General Biography’ that she married, in 
1841, Anatoli Demidoff, Count of San Donato. 
The ‘Almanach de Gotha’—considered, I fancy, 
the best authority—says she married on 1 Nov., 
1840, Anatole Demidow, Prince de San Donato. 
‘Men and Women of the Time’ says she married 
10 Oct., 1841, the Russian Prince Anatole Demi- 
doff. Which is correct ? J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


AvutHor Source or Quoration Wantep. 
—Can any reader supply me with title, authorship, 
date, and form of first publication, &., of the 
stanzas below? They are quoted to me by a friend 
in whose memory they have lived for many years, 
but who entirely forgets how he came by them :— 


They met ; ‘twas in the starry depths 
Of August’s cloudless sky ; 

Fair Luna trod her silvery path 
In matchless majesty : 

The cricket chirped, the fire-fly 
Pursued his fitful dance, 

Twas in the balmy slumbrous night 
That those two met by chance. 


With throbbing heart and beating pulse 
He spoke in accents low, 
And in her glancing eye there came 
A deeper, warmer glow :— 
Then, up the apple-tree she swarmed 
And there vindictive spat, 
For “ he ” was “ Jack ” my terrier, 
And “she ” our neighbour's cat. 
G. F. C. 


Sir Micnart Costa.—What was the full name 
of the father of the late Sir Michael Costa (musi- 
- s what was his nationality, and when did he 

e 


J, T, Torr, 


Regent Road, Leicester, 


Beplies, 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, COLLEGE HILL, 
(8 S. ix. 445.) 

I intended long ago to write a short note on 
this subject, to which I have given some atten- 
tion. Hatton, usually accurate, in his ‘ New View 
of London,’ 1708, tells us that this is ‘‘ a spacious 
building on the east side of College Hill, now or 
late in the possession of Sir John Lethieullier” ; 
and as regards the position of the house he is fol- 
lowed by Peter Cunningham. On the other hand, 
Strype speaks of it as ‘‘ over against St. Michael’s 
Church,” and therefore on the west side. He also 
places it there in his map. He goes on to say that 
it is ‘so called as being bought by the late Duke 
of Buckingham, and where he some time resided 
on a particular humour”; and (writing in 1720) 
that ‘it is a very large graceful building, late the 
seat of Sir John Lethulier, an eminent merchant, 
deceased.” From these conflicting statements as 
to the position of the house, I was doubtful on which 
side of the street it really was till the facsimile of 
Ogilby and Morgan’s map (1677), lately published, 
decided the question, as I pointed out in a notice 
of the map (see Academy, 18 May, 1895), and as 
Cot. Pripgavx has since shown in your pages, I 
now again introduce the subject, because I wish, if 
possible, to learn something more about the site 
hard by, where Hatton places Buckingham House. 
In the Christmas number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine for 1891 I gave a view of two fine gate- 
ways, with sculptured pediments, which might have 
been designed by Wren, still standing on the east 
side of College Hill, more or less opposite the site 
of the ducal mansion, These gateways form the 
means of access to two houses under one roof, that 
to the south, 21, College Hill, being a capital speci- 
men of a merchant’s dwelling of the early part of 
the eighteenth century, with a handsome staircase, 
carved over-doors, and a finely panelled room on 
the first floor. They stand back some distance 
from the street, and seem to have no special rela- 
tion with the gateways, which are older in style. 
Moreover, these gateways are incorporated in a 
frontage (shown in my view) which is not without 
architectural merit, and which in old leases is 
spoken of as “ the stable.” I should add that under- 
neath both houses run very large cellars, connected, 
and that within memory there was a small garden at 
the back of No.21. The owner of this house, who 
was born in it, and whose father and grandfather 
lived there before him, once kindly showed me an 
abstract of title, which, though not going back to 
the beginning, proved that in 1746 it belonged to 
Charles Lethieullier, and had in all probability 
been in the family for many years. It was then 
tenanted by Sir Samuel Pennant, the previous 
occupant having been Sir Robert Godschall, The 
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house afterwards passed by marriage to the Hulses. 
At the time, not having seen Ogilby’s map, I 
thought that Hatton was right, and that these 
gateways had once led to a courtyard at the back 
of which stood Buckingham House, destroyed 
soon after Strypo wrote to make room for the 
present structures. Taking into consideration the 
fact of the property having belonged to the 
Lethieullier family, from its ground plan, and from 
the style of the gateways themselves, and of 
the building to which they belong, I now rather 
Jean to the opinion that here were the stables of 
Buckingham House, with a garden at the back. 

I ought to add that Ogilby’s map shows only one 
entrance, where now are the gateways, which 
leads into a large courtyard, beyond that a 
garden ; Strype’s map, on a smaller scale, is some- 
what similar. The Duke of Buckingham came 
to College Hill after he sold York House in 1672. 
The Lethieullier family, originally from Brabant, 
was of high standing in the City during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Sir John was 
Sheriff of London in 1674. In the ‘ Little London 
Directory ’ (1677) he is described as of Mark Lane. 
There were besides, Samuel, William, and Abraham 
in Broad Street, Christopher in Turn-wheel Lane, 
and another in Bush Lane. Puitir Normay. 


Rounp S. x. 391). See also 1" S. 
iii, 353, 461 ; 2"¢ S. x. 287, 376; 5 S. v. 267, 
335; vi. 157; 6" S. vii. 249.— Mr. Apams 
writes as if the subject had never before been 
treated of in ‘ N. & Q.’ I therefore add the missing 
references, and I do this with the less scruple that 
I feel sure that, if Mr. Apams had consulted them, 
he would not have written his note as it now 
stands, For his view seems to be that, because in 
1659 certain sailors sent a round robin, therefore 
the expression had its origin in the navy (in this, 
however, he seems to have the support of Mr. 
Timbs—see 2% S. x. 376—and the Rev. A. S. 
Palmer's ‘ Folk-Etymology ’); and he proceeds to 
quote a naval word roband as a possible etymology. 
And no doubt, if the expression did not occur 
earlier than 1659, he would have some ground for 
his opinion. Yet, if be bad consulted only the 
first and the last of the references which I have 
added above, he would have found that the ex- 
oy was in use on land before 1659. For 

1" §. iii. 353 we are told that “in Dr. Heylin’s 
controversy with Fuller on his ‘Church History’ 
the following quotation occurs”: “ That the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar is nothing else but a piece 
of bread, or a little predie round robbin.” 
And this “little predie round robbin” is reason- 
ably, I think, taken by another correspondent 
(ibid., p. 461) to be “a small pancake,” from the 
Devonshire use of the expression, Now Fuller's 
‘Church History’ was published in 1655, and he 
himself died in 1661, and Heylin in 1662, so that 


it is probable that Heylin’s words above quoted 
were written before 1659. And we have a still 
earlier use of the expression given in 6" S. vii. 249, 
where “ the famous — — presented to Par- 
liament” (in 1643) is spoken of. 

It is, therefore, by no means certain that “ round 
robin” was first used by sailors, soo 
I myself once wrote a note on “ round robin 
(in 1886), bat for some reason or other I never 
sent it to‘N. & Q.’ From this note I shall take 
what I still have to say, for I have not since 

changed my opinion. 

I quite agree with Mr. Apams in denouncing 
the ridiculous derivation from “rond ruban.” I 
have not even been able to find that there is any 
corresponding expression in French, and certainly 
rond ruban was never so used, if ever used at all. 
As for my own opinion, I based it upon the fact 
that round robin is used for at least five different 
things. 

1, “A small pancake” (Halliwell), and this mean- 
ing, from what I have said above, may be 250 years 
old. 

2. “A sacramental wafer” (A, S. Palmer, 
op. cit.), and see above. 

3. A petition with the signatures arranged in a 
circle, the meaning we are now dealing with and 
the only meaning known to most people. 

4. “A hood above the nave or hub of a vehicle, 
to prevent the street mud from falling upon the 
axle...... otherwise called a dirt-board [dirt-clout 
or round robbin” (Knight’s ‘ Dict. of Mechanics, 
Cassell & Co., no date, but not later than 1889, 
when I bought it—s.v. ‘* Cuttoo-plate,” which 
seems to be a corruption of the Germ. “‘ Koth- 
platte ”). 

5. “A small ring or cylinder (now commonly 
lined with india-rabber), which serves to fix 
the back cross spring of a carriage to the side 
spring when this is fixed singly.” This definition 
was given me by a coach-builder, who showed me 
one of these round robins and said it diminished 
the vibration of the carriage. He knew the term 
dirt-clout (see 4), and said that the object so 
designated was now only to be seen in country 
waggons ; but he had never heard it called a round 
robin. 

When I first came across the meanings 4 and 5, 
it naturally struck me that, as the one keeps off 
dirt from the axle, and the other lessens the vibra- 
tion of a vehicle, and both these effects are partly, 
or chiefly, due to the roundness of the objects, so 
meaning 3—the one we have before us—in which 
likewise roundness serves to prevent annoyance, 
might have been derived from, or have something 
to do with, these two meanings. But it is, of 
course, impossible to come to any decision with 
regard to this matter till one knows the respective 
ages of meanings 3, 4, and 5, and this, I am afraid, 
even the ‘N. E. D.’ will fail to make out, as the 
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age of technical terms must commonly be shrouded 
in the greatest obscurity. 

In the mean time, therefore, I will content my- 
self with the suggestion that in all these five cases 
robin is merely the familiar double diminutive of 
Robert (= Rob-+in), and that, like other diminu- 
tives, especially Jack, which is applied to a number 
of objects* (not to speak of individuals and animals), 
this robin is merely a picturesque and euphonious 
substitute for thing or object, and was probably 
selected to follow round because it gave rise to 
some sort of alliteration or assonance, each word 
containing ro-n. This was the conclusion I came 
to in 1886, and this is my conclusion still. I 
base it chiefly upon the consideration that the 
only apparent connexion between the five objects 
called round robin is their roundness, and that it 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
find out any other derivation for robin which could 
suit all the five meanings. F, Cnance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ has, “‘ Round 
robin, a small pancake. Devon.” A robin-roll 
is known in Oxford shops. Ep, MarsHatt. 


Sir Franc van Haten, K.G. (8 xi. 84).— 
Permit me to inform the Rev. A. W. Corvetivs 
Hatten that he is mistaken in stating that the 
pedigree of Hall to which he refers was foisted on 
the College of Arms at the Visitation of Salop, 
1623. No pedigree of Hall, fictitious or otherwise, 
is to be found in the official visitation in the college. 
To my certain knowledge the so-called visitations 
in the British Museum differ very materially from 
the official visitations in the College of Arms, and 
it is never safe to infer that pedigrees found in the 
one will be found in the other. 

Many erroneous statements concerning the 
College of Arms and its records have appeared in 
print during the last few years. As a case in point 
allow me to refer to p. 178 of ‘A Treatise on 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ by John Woodward, 
LL.D., where it is stated that the arms of the see 
of Chichester are, by the authority of the College 
of Arms, blazoned, “Azure, a Presbyter-Jobn, 
sitting on a tombstone, his right hand extended, 
all or, with a linen mitre on his head, and in his 
mouth a sword ppr.” Ihave made reference to 
every entry of the arms in the College books, and 
in no single instance do I find them so blazoned, 
but invariably are they represented as Azure, our 
Blessed Lord in glory, seated on a throne, His 
right hand upraised or, His left hand holding an 
open book ppr. (sometime: an orb), and out of His 
mouth a two-edged sword, point to the sinister, 
gules, It is a pity that persons before making 


* Comp. especially fap-jack in Halliwell, one meaning 
being, curiously enough, “a pancake,” and so —round 
robin ; and the other “‘a flat, thin joint of meat,” which 
looks as if Zap in this expression is taken —flat, 


charges against the College records do not take the 
trouble to verify them. 
Caartes H. Richmond Herald, 
College of Arms, 


County Famities (8 §. xi. 87).—There is one 
work of a similar character to the ‘ History of the 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by John 
Burke, London, 1833, 4 vols., issued at an earlier 
date, but it only applies to Scotland, é.¢., ‘ The 
Baronage of Scotland,’ containing an historical and 
genealogical account of the gentry of that kingdom, 
by Sir Robert Douglas, Edinburgh, 1798. Before 
this date the information concerning the gentry 
was confined to visitations, lists or catalogues, and 
county histories. Joun 


No one has a better right than I to answer Miss 
Tnorts’s question. It was Sir Bernard Burke 
alone who about 1830 first published an account of 
the chief of our landed gentry. His book was in 
four volumes, and was called ‘ Burke’s Commoners,’ 
I simply followed in his wake, and at a humble 
distance, in 1860 with my ‘County Families,’ a 
much less pretentious book, and with no claim to 
originality. Nothingof the kind had been attempted 
previously to Sir Bernard Burke. 


Ventnor. 


Tue Rev. James Tonstatt, D.D. (8 S. xi. 
85).—To the particulars given by Mr. Hipwerr 
concerning Dr. Tunstall may be added that his 
father was an attorney of Aysgarth, in Wensley- 
dale, in 1739. He was instituted to the rectory of 
Sturmer, in Essex, and in 1744 collated to the 
rectory of Great Charte, in Kent. It is not quite 
correct to say that ‘* Dr. Tunstall’s biographers are 
in error regarding the dates of his birth and death,” 
as both these are correctly recorded in my ‘ History 
of Rochdale,’ published in 1889. 

Hewry Fisnwick. 


Antiquity oF A Stanc Parase, ‘ Gerrina 
up EARLY” §. xi. 86).—Lorp ALDENHAM 
remarks that he has never met with the slang 
phrase about getting up early “or its like in 
literature.” What may be called the classical 
example occurs in Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
No. 1:— 


Watrorp. 


An’ you ’ve gut to git up airly 

Ef you want to take in God, 
In the third of Swift’s ‘Polite Conversation’ 
dialogues Lady Answerall says, “ Upon my word, 
they must rise early that would cheat her of her 
money.” G. L, APPERsoy. 


Cravpius pu Cuesne xi. 87).— 
** Duchesne, Claude, in Long Acre (of Paris), 
admitted ©. ©., 1693; maker of a square full- 
repeating bracket clock, inscription on back- plate, 
*Olaudius du Chesne, in Long Aker.’” Many 
other examples of his work are to be met with, 
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1693-1720 (Britten’s ‘Former Clock and Watch 
Makers’), G. H, Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


** Diamonp Weppine” (8* S. x. 508).—Under 
this heading it may be worth while to record the 
circumstance that the Prince of Wales, on 5 Jan., 
in a speech delivered by him in the Town Hall of 
Fenton, one of the outskirts of Stoke-on-Trent, 
remarked : “ We are glad to think that one of our 
first acts in this memorable year—the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Queen—is to take part in to-day’s 
ceremony.” F. ©. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Wave Names (8" S, x. 432; xi. 32),—I 
readily accept Mr. Hatr’s disclaimer, and express 
my regret if anything in my former note was 
offensive to Mr. Hare. It is clear that the 
Family Herald copied from the Globe without 
acknowledgment. The Globe article was not 
signed—*‘ turnovers” never are signed—but I am 
not prepared to admit that the fact of an article 
being unsigned renders it “ public property.” That, 
however, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another 
story, and the present matter is too trivial to 
afford a foundation for its discussion. In reply to 
Mr. Hooper I may repeat that both “slog” and 
“home” are given (s.v. “ Home”) in the list of 
*Sea Words and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast’ 
contributed by the late Edward FitzGerald, the 
translator of Omar Khayyam, to the Hast Anglian, 
vol. iii, (1869). G. L. Apperson. 


Tae Mareriats ror BaRROWS CARRIED IN 
Baskets (8 S. ix. 425, 513; x. 342, 361, 440). 
—There are several references in Layard’s ‘ Nineveh 
and its Remains’ to this mode of removing the 
earth. The following is the earliest mention :— 

“The soil when loosened, had to be removed in 
baskets and thrown over the edge of the mound. The 
Chaldeans from the mountains, strong and hardy men, 
could alone wield the pick ; the Arabs were employed in 
carrying away the earth.”—Edition of 1849, i, 35. 

T. N. Brusurizip, M.D. 

Salterton, Devonshire. 


Tae Grosvenor, East Inpiaman x. 515; 
xi. 73).—Your correspondent H. T. will find at 
first hand the original official papers of the late 
East India Company on the subject of the loss of 
this vessel, containing all the information he seeks, 
in the records at the India Office, Whitehall, 
London. I ama long distance from home (Lon- 
don), and consequently away from all my memo- 
randa, otherwise I would have given him the 
particulars he requires, 

I take this opportunity (with the permission of 
the courteous Editor of ‘N. & Q.’) of thanking 
correspondent Mr. Txomas for his 

indly mention of me; also of saying, from ex- 


perience, as a subscriber to ‘N. & Q.’ of thirty 
years’ standing, that many of the queries therein 


appear to me to be those of idlers, who eviden 
have never given themselves the smallest trou 
to look for the information they require, and which 
was, so to speak, right under their eyes at the time, 
They are just as if a man who has lived all his life 
in London, and is still living there, asked, Where 
is Nelson’s Column ? 

Frequently I have measured the occupied 
with a query and the replies, and have found it to 
be from two to eight inches, thus excluding the 
printing of other information really difficult to find. 
There are no fewer than three such queries in the 
number for 23 January. 

I, for one, protest most strongly against this 
waste of valuable space. I consider that ‘ N. & Q.’ 
should be used—for that purpose—only as a dernier, 
and not as a premier ressort. Again, very fre- 
quently a plain and specific question is asked, to 
which an equally plain and specific reply is sought. 
Instead of that, a reply on a side issue is given, 
which is no reply, ond is of no use whatever to the 
querist. (An instance is supplied in the number 
for 23 January, p. 77, a8 to the South Sea Com- 
pany.) These always remind me of the schoolboy 
story: “Do you know Mathematics [Matthew 
Matics}?"” Reply: “I knew his brother Jim,” 
instead of the plain answer, Yes or No. 

Mason. 

Villa Byron, Monte Carlo. 


Cunopetinus on Crmpe tine (8” S, x. 474; 
xi. 13).—Let me refer Mr. Foster Patmer to 
* Dio Cassius,’ Ix. § 20, where he will find ‘6 ody 
TlAavrios......mpwtov pev Karapdraxov, érera 
Toyddoupvov, matdas, évixnoev.” 
Cataratacus is evidently another form of the name 
more familiar to us under that, Caractacus, in 
which it appears in Tacitus ; he and Togodumnus 
are here both called sons of Cunobelinus. It was 
the rebellion and expulsion of another son, 
Adminius, which led to the Roman invasion of 
Britain in the reign of Claudius. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


As I suppose that Prof. Rhys may be regarded 
as an authority on the history of Wales, it may be 
as well to quote the following passage from his 
* Celtic Britain,’ 1882, p. 35:— 

**Cunobelinos had other sons [i. ¢., besides Adminius 
or Amminus, previously mentioned], but the only ones 
known to history were Togodumnos and Caraticos, who 
ruled over their deceased father’s kingdom when Claudius 
sent Aulus Plautius here.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Law Srartioner (8 §, xi, 24).—The description 
of a law stationer as given in the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary’ would certainly be nearer the mark if 
altered as suggested by Mz. Ratpx Tuomas; but 
I rather doubt if there ought to be any allusion to 
selling. A law stationer pure and simple does 
not keep a shop, and practically sells nothing over 
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the counter, his stock of materials being kept for 
use by himself in carrying on his business of en- 
grossing and copying. I take it, when he opens a 
shop and sells stationery he becomes something 
besides a law stationer, and usually styles himself 
a Jaw and general stationer. 

With regard to engrossing wills on parchment 
for signature by a testator, the practice is, no 
doubt, uncommon, but it certainly has been, and 
I daresay is still, occasionally adopted. Since 
reading Mr. Taomas’s note, I have been shown, in 
the books of a law stationer in large business of the 
good old-fashioned type, entries of two wills so 
engrossed, These occurred in 1852, one of them 
being a will of great length and engrossed very 
closely on six large skins of parchment, the other 


on three skins. The law stationer informed me | pape 


that further search in his books would certainly 
reveal a good many similar cases ; but he thought 
he had not engrossed a will on parchment for some 
considerable time, perhaps not since 1860. 
Possibly, after all, Swift knew what he was 
about when he wrote the passage quoted by your 
correspondent from the ‘ Tale of a ub’ —“- 


Of course Mr. Ratpa Tuomas is right. From 
the modern law stationer, as a rule, you buy nothing 
but handwriting. This is specially the case in the 
provinces. In London, however, he still sells law 
stationery and printed law-forms. I remember a 
law stationer in York who had a shop-window 
wherein draft-paper and red-tape were exposed, 
but this was a rare exception (1865). Usually he 
has offices similar to those of a solicitor. For 
‘Wills on Parchment,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v. 
110, 237, 378. W. O. B. 


The definition in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ as 
amended by Mr. Thomas, is exactly right if 
restricted to London. I do not think it applies 
to any American city. Mr. Snagsby, as seen in 
‘Bleak House,’ does not exist in New York. In 
Philadelphia, before the war, there were scriveners 
who made a business of preparing fair copies 
of papers for lawyers and conveyancers. In 
New York such copying is mainly, if not univer- 
sally, done by clerks in the various law offices. 
Some are copyists and nothing more; others are 
in training to become lawyers, acquiring practical 
familiarity with the forms of pleadings and other 
papers. The type-writing machine came into use, 
and its convenience as a means by which several 
copies of one document can be made at once led to 
its almost universal adoption in lawyers’ offices, so 
that now few papers are presented to the court in 
other than type-written form. The court prefers 
such papers. It is the rule, and the New York 
statute requires, that transcripts of evidence and 
eee ey made by the shorthand writers shall 

written or type-written in black ink on paper of 


a prescribed size and weight; but they were 
formerly pen-written on legal cap. The type- 
writer permits more rapid production, produces 
more uniform work, and allows duplication of the 
matter when requisite. It is doubtful if the young 
men of to-day write as well as their fathers did, 
As one gentleman expressed himself the other day 
about a manuscript pleading, “Oalligraphy is 
becoming a lost art.” Those lawyers who do not 
keep a type-writing machine go to one near by, 
and have their papers fair copied, or dictate them 
to a shorthand writer who afterwards operates the 
machine. Here the law stationer sells stationery 
suitable for lawyers and anything that a penman 
or accountant requires, he deals in law blanks, but 
he does not keep an office for the copying of law 
rs. Joun E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


The curious fallacy which makes authors and 
other literary men refer to wills as being engrossed 
on parchment is specially referred to in Mr. Walter 
Rye’s ‘Records and Record Searching,’ second 
edition, p. 103 (note), in which he says :— 

“Tt is most amusing how nearly every novelist 
(e.g. Kingsley in the Hillyars and the Burtons, where 
the terrier finds the missing parchment up the chimney) 
and playwright to this day, when in due course of events 
the original will which is to restore the wronged persons 
to affluence is discovered, describe it as ‘ parchment.’ 
I never saw an original will on parchment, but the 
transcript or probate is always copied on it.” 

W. G. Lawes. 

46, Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


Taking in drafts or writings to be fairly copied 
or engrossed for lawyers is no part of the law 
stationer’s business in America. F, J, P. 

Boston, Mass. 


Divinine-rop §. x. 255, 302, 345).—The 
divining-rod is in active use just now in North 
Devon, and is about to be tried here (Ilfracombe). 
The diviner goes on the principle of ‘‘no find, no 
pay.” I heard from a clergyman, who employed 
him, that he stated that the rod was quite super- 
fluous ; the sensation of the presence of water was 
entirely in his own hands, 

E, 


Readers of De Quincey’s ‘Confessions’ will 
remember the pedantic way in which (in a note, 
p. 84) he explains jaSdouavrea and several 
cogoate Greek terms, together with his cynical 
advocacy of the powers of the divining-rod. 

“In Somersetshire, which is a county the most ill- 
watered of all in England, upon building a house, there 
arises uniformly a difficulty in selecting a proper spot 
for sinking a well. The remedy is to call in a set of 
local rhabdomantists, These men traverse the adjacent 
ground, holding the willow rod horizantally ; wherever 
that dips, or incl iteelf t r/ to the ground, 
there will be found water. I have myself not only seen 
the process tried with success, but have witnessed the 
enormous trouble, delay, and expense to those 
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of the opposite faction who refused to benefit by this 
art. To pursue the tentative plan (i. ¢., the plan of try- 
ing for water by boring at bapbazard) ended, so far as 
I was aware, in multiplied vexation. In reality, these 
poor men are, after all, more philosophic than those who 
scornfully reject their services. For the artists obey un- 
consciously the logic of Lord Bacon: they build upon a 
long chain of induction, upon the uniform results of 
their life-long experience, But the counter faction do 
not deny this experience: all they have to allege is, 
that, agreeably to any laws known to themselves, @ 
priori, there ought not to be any such experience. Now, 
& sufficient course of facts overthrows all antecedent 
plausibilities, Whatever ecience or scepticism may say, 
most of the tea-kettles in the Vale of Wrington are filled 
by rhabdomancy...... even if Mephistopheles should be at 
the bottom of the affair.” 


Nothing need nor can be added. De Quincey 


locutus est, causa finita est. J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


The following is a cutting from the Stamford 
Mercury of 15 Jan. :— 

“ Mr, William Stone, of Bolingbroke Hall, an exponent 
of the ‘divining rod,’ attended at Spilsby on Monday to 
discover water for ure at the police-station. Mr. Stone 
had some two months previously found water upon the 
premieres, but upon analysis it turned out to be impure. 
The first place selected was the garden in the occupation 
of the Superintendent of Police, on the north side of 
the police-station. Mr. Stone had not gone more than 
six or seven yards before the rod began to revolve in his 
hands, thus indicating that be had found water. Capt, 
Walker and others took the twig, but in their hands it 
was motionless, yet when Mr. Stone touched it it again 
began to move, An adjournment was then made to the 
gardens south of the police-station, where further ex- 
periments were made, which Mr. Stone stated to be 
satisfactory.” 

Cerer er Avpax. 


Houncate: Honstanton (8 §. x, 171, 241, 
360, 418, 459).—I have never found the surname of 
Hunstan or Hunston at Hunstanton, but a Richard 
Hunstan was Mayor of Lynn (not far off) in 1543, 
and there were Hunstons at Walpole. John Hun- 
desson was implicated in the riot of Norwich in 
1272, and the name may have been corrupted from 
this, but in later years is almost certainly a corrup- 
tion of Hunsdon. The name of Hunn, though now 
at Hunstanton, is not, I think, an old name there, 
but is fairly common in Norfolk—e.g., Robert 
Hanne, of Wymondham, was party to a fine in 
24 Edw. I., and John Hunne to another as to 
land in Feltwell in 7-8 Hen. V. In Norris’s 
* Pedigrees,’ pp. 1064-1205, the name is spelt 
Le Hune, but this is probably another and foreign 
family. Personally I have little doubt Hunstanton 
or Hunston means the settlement of the de- 
scendants of a person called Hunston or Hun, the 
latter being a shortening of the former. 


Watrer Rye. 
Frognal House, Hampstead, 


I do not quite follow Pror. Sxear’s line of 
reasoning. Just as the sign of the genitive has 
fallen out of the second part of Hunstanton, which 


was once Hunstanes-ton, so may the same process 
have taken place with the first part of the word. 
Domesday Book is no authority for word-spelling, 
but it is curious to note that four out of the five 
variations of Hunstanton commence with Hunes, 
and if the s is not reduplicated that is no more 
than we should expect. I object to the word 
“ guess” where evidence is adduced in support of 
argument. The weight of Pror. Sxeat’s name 
does not remove his conjecture from the same 
category. I must also object that I did not refer 
stan to cliff, or even rock, but to the great 
boulders lying at the foot of the cliff; nor did I 
merely state that “there are no families of 
Hunstan in Norfolk at present,” but that to the 
authority quoted it was not known that there had 
ever been such a family name in East Anglia. 
In the absence of proof, therefore, on this point, it 
seems to me that Pror. Sxeat’s positive assertion 
is out of place. 

By reference to Bishop Ailfric’s will I see that 
the stream that skirts the old town is referred to 
as Aistan-broke. Having regard to the Domesday 
spellings Hunestanestuna and Hunestanesteda, one 
cannot disregard the possibility of connexion 
between the two, Hotcomse INGLEBY. 


I cannot help inclining to the opinion that the 
derivation from hund, a hound, as applied to, at 
all events, some of the place-names in question, is 
better supported than the one from hun, a foreigner. 
Not only was the Cardiff Womanby spelt Hounde- 
manneby in the earliest known occurrence of the 
word (early fourteenth century), but, in the will 
of Alderman Christopher Mathews, of Cardiff, 
dated 25 February, 1717, it is called Howmanby, 
showing that the diphthongal sound was then still 
surviving ; but it is certainly strange to find the 
termination by in South Wales, 

Joun Hozson Martruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


LeraertncHam Priory (8 §S. xi. 26).—The 
slip to which Mr. F. H. Groomer refers as 
occurring in the ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole’ (ed. 
1891, vol. ii. p. 463), and as being endorsed by 
Cunningham, is due not to Horace Walpole, but 
to Cunningham himself, who has interpolated the 
name (Wingfield) in the body of the letter. In the 
‘Private Correspondence of Horace Walpole’ 
(4 vols., London, 1820) this letter to Bentley is 
printed without the interpolation. Cunningham’s 
constant practice of making insertions in the text 
of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ is most misleading. 

Toyrnser. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, 


Guost-Names (8 S, xi. 64).—‘Orris,” as a 
Christian name, ought, I think, to be classed with 
these. I know two men who bear this name, and 
spell it in this way. Surely they are named after 
the Latin poet, not from the rhizome of the Iria 
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In Belton Churchyard, near Doncaster, there is a 
stone to the memory of Knathia Sarah Maw. Is 
the first name a real one, or a ghost-name? May 
I also ask under this head for information respect- 
ing the female name Rhail or Rhale? I formerly 
knew a Cornish lady who bore it, and I am told it 
is not uncommon in Cornwall, but Miss Yonge 
knows nothing of it. The unlearned, by the way, 
are not the only people who make mistakes in 
names. A former vicar of Long Clawson, in Lei- 
cestershire, refused to christen a relative of mine 
Kezia, because there was no such name ; and the 
Bible had to be produced before he was convinced 
of his error. C. C. B. 


Bianco Wuire’s Sonnet on Nicurt (8" §, xi. 
45).—May I be allowed to draw attention to the 
note on p. 182 of the “Golden Treasury Series ” 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ 
where the origin of the leading idea in the sonnet 


is pointed out. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The analogy or main thought of this great 
sonnet is to be found in other writers, of whom 
Sir T. Browne, in his ‘Religio Medici,’ is one. 
He says something like this :— 

“ Light which makes some things visible, hinders others 
from being seen, and as darkness reveals the noblest 
a creation, so death is the beginning of the true 
ite. 

I read Sir T. Browne through last winter (not for 
the first time), and although I omitted to note 
the passage, I am sure it is either there or in 
some other of his works. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


or Onapet x. 473; xi. 76).— 
What your correspondents say is quite correct ; but 
the curious thing, as it struck me, was that the 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick should feel sggrieved 
at Protestants employing the terminology which is 
universally used by Catholics around them. When 
I was a boy the Episcopal churches in this county 
were always styled “chapels,” and by the mass of 
the people are called “ English chapels” to this 
day. Not long ago I heard a passenger in a train 
telling a friend that, in Dundee, he had experienced 
great difficulty in finding his way to a certain 
Anglican church. At length some one to whom 
he had spoken said, ‘‘Oh! I know. You want 
the English chapel ”; and directed him accordingly. 


Grorce Ancus, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Facts ARE STUBBORN THINGS” (8 S, x, 357, 
498).—One form of this saying is so prominent, and 
am so far away from ‘N. & Q.,’ that I made no 
attempt to send it, feeling sure that I should be 
forestalled. However, your set of replies does not 
it. In ‘A Dream,’ by Robert Burns, 


Kilmarnock edition of his poems, p. 81, these 
lines occur :— 
Facts are cheels that winna ding, 
An’ downa be disputed, 
This is the original spelling, and is continued in 
the first Edinburgh edition, and again repeated in 
the William Scott Douglas edition of 1891. 
Wisconsin, 


‘*IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS” (8 S, x. 453; xi. 
53).—When I sent the reference to Spenser for 
this sequence, I was not aware of the following, 
which is more prominent as well as earlier :— 

“The first was Nerva: the excellent temper of whose 
government is by a glance in Corneliua Tacitus sketched 
to the life: Postquam divus Nerva res olim insociabiles 
miscuisset imperium et libertatem (‘ Agric. Vit.,’ c. isi.).” 
—Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning,’ I. vii, 4. 

The occurrence in such an author as Bacon is suffi- 
cient to account for the prevalence of the form. 
Ep. Marssatt. 


Bryant (8 §, x. 254, 321). 
—Although the query asked at the former refer- 
ence has been answered at the latter, it has been 
only by way of inference or probability. It may 
be well to settle the matter decisively by quoting 
from Mr. Bryant’s autobiography, wherein he says : 
“TI was born in Cummington, in the State of 
Massachusetts, on the 3rd of November, 1794.” 
Allibone is in error, as is frequently the case. 
The impliedly correct statement in the supplement 
is the work of another, so that Mr. Fiemina’s 
apologetic expression “in justice to Allibone” is 
not applicable. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Avutnor WanteEp S, x. 436, 504; ix. 33).— 

I do not know what to make of Punch’s “ Humpty 
Dumpty” line. It is plain prose. But the real 
“ Humpty ” is, I think, as “ Mica, mica,” certainly 
is, in ‘ Arundines Cami.’ Here it is, if my memory 
serves me rightly :— 

Humptius in muro requievit Dumptius alto, 

Humptius e muro Dumptius, heu ! cecidit. 

At non Regis equi, Regine exercitus omnis 

Humpti, te, Dumpti restituere loco. 

ALDENHAM. 


Otney (8 §. xi. 5).—The only place of this 
name in England mentioned in Lewis’s ‘Topo- 
graphical Dictionary’ and similar works to which 
I have referred, is the town of Cowper in North 
Bucks, which was at one time written Oulney ; 
and I know of no other, except an island in 
the Severn—the scene of a duel between Canute 
and Edmund Ironside. The former I have heard 
pronounced by Northampton people as Only, and 
by others with the sound of the oul as in the word 
soul; but the present local pronunciation—so Mr. 
T. Wright, a resident there and author of ‘ The 


Life of Cowper,’ kindly informs me—is Oney, as 
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rhyming perfectly with pony. Cowper playfully 
says somewhere, “The news at Olney is little or 
noney,” which would, however, appear to indicate 
& pronunciation as oney rhyming rather with money 
or honey. W. LR. V. 


Gatueries 1n Cavrcn Porcues (8 S. x. 396 ; 
xi. 9).—The Roman Office for Holy Week has 
the following rubric for the procession on Palm 
Sunday :— 

“*Preecedit thuriferarius cum thuribulo fumigante; 
deinde Subdiaconus paratus, deferens crucem, medius 
inter duos Acolythos cum candelabris accensis : sequitur 
Clerus per ordinem, ultimo Celebrans cum Diacono a 
sinistris, omnes cum ramis in manibus: et cantantur 
sequentes Antiphonz vel omnes, vel alique, quousque 
durat Processio. 
Ant, *Cum appropinquaret Dominus Jerosolymam,’ 

**In reversione Processionis duo vel quatuor cantores 
ntrant in Ecclesiam, et clauso ostio stantes versa facie 
ad Processionem, incipiunt V. ‘ Gloria, laus,’ et decantant 
duos primos versus. Sacerdos vero cum aliis extra 
Ecclesiam, repetit eosdem. Deinde qui sunt intus, 
cantant alios versus sequentes......et qui sunt extra, ad 
quoslibet duos versus respondent ‘Gloria, laus,’ sicut a 
principio. 

**Postea Subdiaconus hastili Crucis percutit portam, 
qua statim aperta, Processio intrat Ecclesiam, cantando : 
*Ingrediente Domino in sanctam civitatem,’ &.” 

Apparently the only respect in which the old 
English uses diverged from the Roman, as regards 
this ceremony, was in providing a “locus eminens,” 
“in altum supra ostium Ecclesie,” in which the 
cantors who remained within the church were to 
sing the verses of the hymn “Gloria, laus,” alter- 
nately with the chorus chanted by those outside the 
closed door. As in this touching and dramatic 
piece of ritual the material church represents the 
**Coelestis Urbs Jerusalem,” the imagery of its 
angelic inhabitants greeting their earthly brethren 
from the ramparts, as it were, of the heavenly city 
is carried out with medimval fidelity by the old 
English rite, with its gallery over the south porch 
entrance. Joun Hosson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Aycient Orciine x. 373, 441; xi. 30). 
—Is anything known about the wheel alluded to 
in the following passage from Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 
4 August, 1665 ?— 

“On my returne I call’d at Durdans, where I found 
Dr. Wilkins, Sir Wm. Petty, and Mr. Hooke, contriving 
chariots, new rigging for ships, a wheele for one to run 
races in, and other mechanical inventions; perhaps 
three such persons together were not to be found else- 
where in Europe, for parts and ingenuity.” 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Craret (8* §, xi. 28).—Sir Richard Fitzwilliam 
of Aldwark married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Clarell of Aldwark, co. York (brother of 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Fitzwilliam of Sprot- 
borough), and Elizabeth, daughter and coheirese 
of Sir John Scrope of Upal and Masham his wife. 


Sir John Fitzwilliam of Sprotborough and Emly, 
Knt., married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Clarell of Aldwark (sister of Thomas Clarell, father 
of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Richard Fitzwilliam of 
Aldwark) and Matilda, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Montgomery of Cubley and Marston his wife. 
Joun Rabcuirre. 


Cotsy Fonr S, xi. 8).—The carving pro- 
bably represents not St. Giles, but the man in the 
moon, a favourite medieval subject. See Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages.’ Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


In Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of Saints,’ London, 
1860, there is: “St. Willibold B. C., Woodman 
before him, felling a tree. Burgmaier.” 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Cuvurcn Tower Bourrresses (8 8, x. 494; 
x. 51).—Your correspondent at the first reference 
wrote as if it were a peculiarly English custom 
to place buttresses at the angles of towers. A 
second letter this year, p. 51, I hoped would prove 
the incorrectness of that letter, but its title was 
misleading. I have been expecting some one of 
more experience than myself to give the denial to 
the clause about ‘‘ English custom.” I have 
looked over hundreds of drawings of foreign 
churches, and find the towers, if Norman or 
Gothic, strengthened by pilasters or by buttresses 
just as in England. 

The theory propounded goes far toward sup- 
posing that naves and chancels, both here and 
abroad, were built with pilasters or buttresses, and 
the towers very frequently not so, till the ringing 
of bells necessitated the putting of such adjuncts 
to the towers. There is no evidence in the 
structures themselves of such a proceeding; if 
additional buttresses have been used in a church, 
they can be found alike in chancels, naves, aisl 
and towers, just where circumstances deman 
their addition. Hersert Hurst. 

6, Tackley Place, Oxford. 


These peculiarly English abominations, which 
give the tower the air, as Ruskin says, of a “ child 
held up in the nurse’s arms,” instead of a giant 
standing alone, seem to have originated in the 
belfry of Salisbury, whose stone part was only 
about 75 ft. high, with twelve huge buttresses 
occupying more ground than the walls themselves. 
There was also a central pillar to carry the bell- 
frames, which were in the wooden structure, above 
all the stonework. Sir Christopher Wren avoided 
buttresses in his towers at Westminster Abbey, 
and all his other towers, classic or Gothic, I think, 
where they were not mere repairs of old ones. 

E. L. Garsetr. 


Lavy Atmerta Carpenter (8" S. x. 517; 


| xi, 656).—Lady Almeria Carpenter's 
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with the Packes was through her mother’s family, 
the Oliftons. Her great-great-uncle Robert 
Clifton married a Packe. Robert Clifton’s grand- 
daughter Catherine married Charles Packe, of 
Prestwold. Also Jane Clifton married Christo- 
pher Packe, of Coates in Leicestershire. 

H. 8. V. W. 


Lane (8 §, x. 153, 221).—It may 
perhaps be useful, in connexion with the interest- 
ing discussion as to the origin of this name, to put 
on record the following early spellings of the name 
given in Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Wills, Court of Husting,’ 
1889-90 :— 

Berchervereslane, 1260, will of Thomas Travers. 

Bercherverelane, 1285, will of William Kelwedon. 

Berchernerelane, 1320, will of Robert Motun. 
Meee: 1326, will of Stephen ate 

olte, 

Berchereslane, 1332, will of Henry de Gloucestre, 
goldsmith. 
en, 1348/9, will of Stephen atte 

Berchervereslane, 1349, will of William de 
Tanrugge. 

ree, 1349, will of Robert de Hole- 
welle, 

Berchevereslane, 1358, will of John de Drayton. 

Bercherlane, 1372, will of Thomas Mokkyngge. 

Birchenlane, 1386, will of William Fryth. 

Byrcherslane, 1400, will of Robert Louthe. 

Birchenlane, 1413, will of John More. 

Birchenlane, 1445, will of Ralph Stoke, 

From this date the spelling remains fixed as 
Birchin, Birchen, Byrchen, &c. 

Onas. Jas. Finer. 
49, Edith Road, W. Kensington, W. 


Tae Rorat Cotteces (8 xi. 68).—It is 
most likely that colleges in the universities are 
not included, otherwise the number would be much 
larger. The Act of Uniformity, 14 Charles II., 
applies to ‘‘the Colleges of Westminster, Win- 
chester, and Eton,” but in the orders’ about the 
State services the Queen is made to speak only 
of “four colleges of Eton and Winchester.” In 
the Commonwealth period the Committee for the 
King’s Revenue counted Westminster, Eton, 
Christ Church, and Winchester as within their 
scope. In 1643 and 1649 orders were made touch- 
ing “ Westminster, Eton, Winchester,” and “ Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster” (Barker, ‘Life of 
Busby,’ 1895, pp. 4-14). It is not clear why 
Winchester is reckoned a royal college. 

W. C. B. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that, so far as 
the Election dinner is concerned, the three royal 
colleges are Trinity, Christ Church, and Westmin- 
ster. In College Hall, where the dinner takes 
place, the arms of these three colleges are displayed 
on the wall above the dais. They were associated 


together by the founders in the constitution of the 

School, and the Dean of Christ Church and the 

Master of Trinity remain “‘ Electors” to this day. 
G. F. R. B. 


At Cambridge, Trinity, King’s, and Eton are 
reckoned as such. A. T. Spantoy. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Dean Stanley writes :— 

“The collegiate character of the institution was still 
further kept up by the close connexion which Elizabeth 
fostered between the College of Westminster and the two 
great collegiate houses of Christ Church and Trinity 
founded or refounded by her father, at Oxford an 
Cambridge. Together they formed ‘the three Royal 
Colieges,’’’—‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ p. 419. 

Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


(8 §. xi. 9).—The following ex- 
tract from Hofman’s ‘ Lex. Univ.,’ s.v. “ Anti- 
podes,” supplies the information in brief :— 

** Subtilis et diversa apud veteres fuit disquisitio...... 
Fuere vero nonnulli, qui credebant fabulosa esse omnia 
uz de Antipodibus referuntur...... Precipue vero 

hristiani. Vide Lactantium, iii. 24, Augustinum ‘de 
Civ. Dei,’ xvi. 9. Bonifacius inprimis, Episcopus 
Moguntinus, qui sic ratiocinatus est : ‘Si essent Anti- 
podes, alii homines, adeoque alius Christus introducere- 
tur,’ Nancel.,, c. 1., et Aventinus ‘ Annal, Bojor,,’ 1. iii. Cui 
cum Virgiliue, sanctimonia et eruditione celebris in 
Bavaria episcopus, adversaretur, Bonifacius apud 
Zachariam pontificem tantum effecit, ut ille ad Utilonem, 
Bavarie R. literis missis Virgilium Episcopali sede eji- 
ceret, Zachariew ad Bonifacium Rescriptum habes in 
Marci Antonii de Dominis, |. vii. de ‘ Rep. Christ.,’ c, v. 
num. xlviii. Ac Libertus Fromondus quidem in ‘ Ant- 
Aristarcho’ historiam hanc longe aliter, quam hactenus 
relata fuit explicare conatus est ; habet tamen eandem 
Claud. Faucherus, ‘ Historicus Gallus,’ tom, i. fin.” 

Zachary was Pope a.p. 741-752 ; Virgilius, an 
Irishman of a noble family, died Bishop of Salz- 
burg, 4.D. 784. Ep. MArsHALL, 


According to Bouillet, Vergilias, who was of a 
noble Irish family, was censured by Pope Zacharius 
for teaching that beneath the earth there are 
another world, other men, another sun, and 
another moon. That he rejected the opinion that 
the earth was a plane appears to be a mis- 
apprehension. Summoned to Rome, he retracted 
his teaching, and was shortly afterwards con- 
secrated Bishop of Salzburg. e established the 
faith in Carinthia, and died in 784. Gregory 1X. 
canonized him. He is honoured on 27 November 

Henry ATTWELt. 

Barnes, 


Mr. Hype will find information concerning this 
bishop, saint (d. 780 ?), and Irish missionary to the 
‘*rude Karinthian Boor,” who was canonized in 
1234, five centuries after his decease, in Pertz, 
*‘Monum. Germ, Hist.,’ xi. 84-6; Mabillon, 
‘ Acta Ss. Bened.,’ iii. 2, 308; Raderus, ‘ Bavar. 
Sancta,’ i. 129-32; Pagi, ‘Orit. Annal, Baronii,’ 
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1689, 746, 6-7, 748, 1-2, and 780, 10; and Bar- 
thélemy (Ob.), ‘Erreurs Historiques,’ 1875, i. 
269-86. His opinions concerning the Antipodes 
seem to have attracted some attention at head- 
quarters in the days of Pope Zachary, suppressor of 
angel worship. Perhaps it is necessary to mention 
that he should not be confused with the fantastical 
grammarian Vergilius Maro, of the previous cen- 
tury, whom Clement of Ireland seriously quotes. 
Sr. Crain Bappetey. 


Warterspout Warriwinp (8 §. xi. 47). 
~—The reason why the Russian peasant hurls his 
hatchet at the whirlwind is because iron is sup- 
posed to be a protection against spirits, In Lane’s 
* Arabian Nights’ we read that a pillar of sand in 
the desert is thought to be an evil Jinnee, and that 
the Arabs cry to it, “Iron! iron!” because they 
believe the Jinn to have a great dread of that 
metal. The Irish peasantry believe whirlwinds of 
dust to be raised by the fairies. Iron is supposed 
to be a protection against the fairies. See Keight- 
ley’s ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ E. Yarpey. 


In xg ‘Commonplace Book,’ edited by 
John Webb Warter, B.D. (1849), Mr. Bappetey 
will find, at p. 380, an interesting note on ‘ Water- 
spouts.’ Southey’s extract is from Thevenot, and 
contains an account of a curious superstition, which 
will no doubt interest Mr. Bappevey. 

P. Have. 


Increase 1s Human (8 x. 395).— 
With reference to this query I find the following 
in ‘ Athletic Sports of Scotland,’ by W. M. Smith, 
1891, p. 15 

“When preparations were being made for the great 
Eglinton tournament in 1839, one of the difficulties to 
be surmounted was to find armour large enough for the 
— descendants of the great heroes of the Middle 

Then follow several pages showing that the pre- 
sent race is stronger, bigger, and able to perform 
greater feats than the most renowned of ancient or 
medizval days. Taomas. 


The late Prof. Richard Partridge, F.R.S., in his 
annual winter session’s course of lectures on 
anatomy at King’s College, London, was wont to 
refer to the difficulty experienced in fitting the 
jousters at the Eylinton tournament with ancient 
armour, in proof that the men of the age of chivalry 
were wiry, and not brawny men, and that human 
bulk had increased in modern times. 

Tomas J. JEAKES. 


** Come, LET US BE MERRY ” (8 S, x. 456, 500). 
—Was Mr. Pecksniff thinking of this part-song 
when, on the night of welcoming Martin Chuzzle- 
wit the younger to his home as a pupil, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us be merry,” and accompanied 


biscuit ” ? 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xo, 
The Place Names of Fife and Kinross. By W,J.N. 
Liddall. (Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 

A TOPOGRAPHER who sets himself to elucidate the place- 
names of a well-defined locality, with which he is per- 
sonally acquainted, and the natural features of which he 
has studied, is likely to arrive at more correct results 
than one who tries to cover a wider field where he does 
not enjoy the same advantages, Mr. Liddall has selected 
one definite district, and devotes this thin volume to the 
explanation of its nomenclature, which he finds to be of 
distinctly Goidelic origin, having affinities with the Irish 
branch of the Celtic family rather than with the Welsh. 
We know that the Scoti were originally Irish, and Fife, 
so far as its place-names are concerned, may almost be 
regarded as belonging to ancient Ireland, since, as a 
rule, they exhibit a more archaic type than Irish names, 
as having been petrified or stereotyped at an earlier 
period, through the dying out of the spoken dialect. 
We should have expected that the author, when once he 
recognized this affinity, would constantly have consulted 
Dr. Joyce’s standard work on the ‘Irish Names of 
Places’ (two series); but, strange to say, we fail to find 
a single reference to that valuable treatise. Mr. Liddall 
thus places himself at an unneceseary disadvantage, and 
many pointe remain obscure which might have been 
made plain. The element Jolg, ¢.g., in Blebo (Blath- 
bolg), Bogie (Bolgyne), and Dunbog (Dunbolg), which 
baffles his investigation, he would have found explained 
by Dr. Joyce as bolg, a bellows, often used as indicative 
of a gusty or windy locality (Second Series, p. 24%). Not 
unfrequently Mr. Liddall in his interpretation of names 
is at variance with his brother Scots, Sir H. Maxwell 
(‘Scottish Land-Names,’ 1894), and Mr. J. B. Johnston 
(Place-Names of Scotland,’ 1892), to neither of whom 
does he vouchsafe an allusion, They, ¢.g., understand 
Anstruther to be Gael. an sruthair, “the stream,” 
whereas be, with less probability, takes it to be Teut. 
andar, other, and sruthair. Cameron, which they 
explain as cam sron, “‘ crooked nose,” he, misled, appa- 
rently, by the by-form Camberone, interprets as cam 
bearn, “ crooked .” Curiously enough, Kinross, 
though appearing in the title, is omitted from the body of 
the book, where it should find a place, meaning “ head 
of the promontory (ceann ros). We are glad to note that 
the all-importance of the historical method is recognized, 
and that in many instances the early forms of the names 
are given, though further research would have supplied 
many more of these. Of the Gaelic etymons suggested 
a large ber are fessedly conjectural, and some 
(e. g., Cornceres and Goatmilk) are far from convincing. 
A wide gap seems to separate Nakedfield from Cnoc- 
tarbh (Knock-tarf), which Mr. Liddall has the courage 
to identify, On the other hand, the connexion which 
he proposes between Poffle and bachille, a farm, finds 
some support in the similar relationship existing between 
boffle and Scot. bawchle. “ Bleau,” in the list of autho- 
rities is a misprint for Blaeuw, and “ Fib ” (s,v. “ Fife”) 
would be better printed FibA. 


The Antiquary. Vol. XXXII. (Stock.) 
We have received the volume of the Antiquary for last 
year, and find it remarkably good. We do not call 
to mind any other antiquarian magazine that has im- 
proved so much of late. One of the most interesting 
features of the volume is ‘ The Account-Book of William 
Wray,’ contributed by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, and em- 


the convivial ejaculation by taking ‘‘a captain's 
A. F. BR. 


bellished with many learned notes and explanations of 
passages which are not likely to be understood. The 
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original manuscript belongs to the Dean and Chapter of 
Ripon, and Wray was a craper, farmer, and haberdasher 
there during a portion of the sixteenth century. These 
accounts throw great light upon the daily life of the 
period by illustrating the kind of materials that a shop- 
keeper of good position then dealt in. They would, 
however, be well-nigh incomprehensible to most readers 
were it not for the erudite notes; and we trust that 
Dr. Fowler will see his way to reprinting the whole, 
diary and notes, separately. It is impossible to specify 
in the space at our dis all the features of this well- 
edited magazine; but we feel obliged to draw attention 
to the illustrations, which are far above the average of 
those ordinarily to be met witb, and we are glad to find 
that sufficient interest is taken in the subjects here dealt 
with to justify the issue of a monthly magazine devoted 
to the study of the past. Magazines that are published 
quarterly do not keep up the interest of their readers in 
what is passing in the antiquarian world in the same 
manner that a monthly publication does. 


The Reliquary, January, 1897, (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tunis number of the Reliquary is of more general 
interest to a wide circle of readers than the magazine 
has been of late. We must, however, say that we think 
valuable space is wasted by giving a reproduction of the 
Devil at Notre Dame. We are quite aware of its great 
interest, and the illustration here given is very good; 
but we think that in a magazine of the nature of the 
Reliquary it would be wiser to give representations 
of leas well-known objects. Mr. Edward Lovett contri- 
butes a most interesting paper upon ‘ Hop Tallies.” We 
were not aware that in this branch of agriculture the use 
of the tally still remained, and Mr. Lovett tells us that it 
is rapidly dying out even in it, Worcestershire being 
the county in which this method of keeping accounts is 
the most frequently to be met with. The article is 
illustrated with some very clear representations of 
tallies. ‘The Graves of Ardkeiling,’ by Mr. Young, 
gives an account of the contents of several grave mounds 
in Moray, and should be read by all those who are in- 
terested in the Stone Period, and from the discoveries here 
made it appears probable, as Mr. Young points out, that 
in this part of Scotland the Stone Age and the Iron Age 
stestel, witbout an interval during which bronze 
weapons and or ts were used. It would be of great 
interest if this point could be definitely settled; but we 
think it seems probable that in the North of Scotland 
there was no intermediate period. There are several 
other articles, all of more or less value, and we consider 
that the Rel:quary has given us a very good number at 
the beginning of 1897. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, edited by Mr, 
W. H. K. Wright, supplies index, title-page, &c., to 
vol. vi. The editor deals with the recent sale of book- 
plates, which he holds does not justify the anticipations 
formed concerning it, the prices realized being far above 
market value, and the lots going mostly into the hands 
of dealers, Among the illustrations are the book-plate 
of Cardinal York, with the royal arms of England, and 
the pretty piscatorial plate of F. Gosden, 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Louis Garvin writes on 
‘Coventry Patmore: the Praise of the Odes,’ Very 
warm is the praise bestowed. Mr. Garvin is of the 
“ heterodox minority ” which, maintaining Mr, Patmore’s 
greatness, believes his “ ‘St. Valentine’s Day’ to be not 
unworthy of comparison with the ‘Ode to the Nightin- 
gale’ iu Keats and with Shelley’s ‘Skylark.’"’ The 
extracts he supplies fail to carry conviction to ourselves, 
who claim in this regard a respectable amount of catho- 
licity. We hopo before long to put ourselves in the posi- 


tion to form a fairer opinion, In ‘The Child in Recent 
English Literature’ Prof. Sully draws attention, among 
other works, to ‘The Golden Age’ of Mr. Kenneth 
Grabame, a work for which we bave unbounded admira- 
tion. The principal subject of his comments is ‘The 
Children,’ by Mrs. Meynell, from which he quotes some 
delightful instances of child speech, objecting only to 
the comment, The treatment approaches the scientific 
in some respects, but the omeaal tone is amusing. Mr. 
W. 8. Lilly contributes a lecture on ‘The Mission of 
Tennyson,’ delivered at the London Institution. It is 
good in its way. Lectures should, however, be corrected 
before they are printed, Mr, Lilly may, perhaps, in 
speaking of Wordsworth, talk of “depths of desultory 
drivel”; he should not, however, print such words, 
even with the comment, “ I had almost said.” Another 
reprinted lecture is that of the Right Hon. Max Miiller 
on ‘How to Work.’ ‘The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd’ deals, of course, with the correspondent of 
Gibbon, Mr. Grant Allen writes on ‘Spencer and Dar- 
win,’ and Mr. Wells on ‘ Morals and Civilization.’— 
Prof. Courthope continues, in the MWineteenth Century, 
his lectures, delivered in Oxford, on ‘Life in Poetry,’ 
dealing in the present paper with “ Poetical Expression.” 
What is said concerning metre is worthy of attention 
though not always convincing. Here, for instance, isa 
theory which we leave to work out its effect. The pro- 
fessor holds that “though metre can only properly be 
used for the expression of universal ideas, there is in 
modern society an eccentric or monastic principle at 
work which leads men to pervert metre into a luxurious 
instrument for the expression of merely private ideas.” 
Mr. Herbert Paul supplies an analysis of ‘ Gibbon’s Life 
and Letters,’ recently reviewed in our columne, and 
expresses an opinion concerning the editorial proceed- 
ings of the first Lord Sheffield more favourable than we 
find ourselves able to hold, A curious paper, the like 
of which we do not recall, is that of Mr. Davidson 
Palmer upon ‘ The True Nature of “ Falsetto.”’ ‘ Timber 
Creeping in the Carpathians’ is an article that may 
beget as much pleasure in some minds as it inspires 
aversion in ours. Mr. J. Horace Round communicates 
some striking opinions on what he calls‘ The Elizabethan 
Religion.’ To deal with these would be, however, to 
enter the domain of controversy.—To the New Review 
Mr. Charles Whibley contributes one of the quaint 
piquant sketches he is accustomed to send of eccentrics. 
His present subject is ‘Barbey d’Aurevilly,’ whom he 
describes as “a mediwval knight driven by a destiny 
hapless for himeelf, thrice blessed for us, into the literary 
life of the nineteenth century.”” Sufficiently striking is 
the picture drawn of this most combative of writers, 
Students of anthropol may be glad to have their 
attention drawn to Mr. Frederick Boyle's ‘ Contempo 

Human Gods,’ a good many of whom he describes, Bid 
paper throws much light upon the continued worship of 
the harvest deity, and may be studied by the light of the 
opening chapters of Frazer's ‘Golden Bough.’ Count 
Liitzow writes on ‘Ancient Bohemian Poetry,’ and 
translates many curious specimens, As in the case of 
the works of Ossian, the genuineness of these early poems 
bas been, and still is, keenly disputed. On this point 
the Count expresses no opinion.—The Century opens 
with portraits of ‘ Lincoln as [a] Lawyer’ and ‘ Grant as 
[a] Major-General.’ Both portraits are eminently Ame- 
rican and characteristic. General Horzce Porter's ‘Cam- 
paigning with Grant’ remains what may be called the 
chief item in the feast. ‘Places in New York’ supplies 
some brilliant representations of scenes, characters, and 
faces in that city, Capt. Mahan sends an elaborate 
account of ‘The Battle of Copenhagen,’ and Mr, Kelly 
some pictures of ‘In the Desert with the, Bedouin,’ 
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Some recollections of Samuel Lover, by his daughter, 
may be read with much interest. ‘A Tropic Climb,’ by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and Mr. Coffin’s ‘ Monotypes’ are 
contributions to which we gladly draw attention.—A 
description, in Scribner's, of ‘A Great Hotel,’ with ite 
rofuse illustrations, conveys an impressive idea of the 
eens life, like that of a swarming ant-hill, that goes 
on in such places. It is, naturally, an American hotel 
that is depicted. In these days, however, London can 
probably supply institutions no less huge. A short but 
pleasant paper on ‘ London Streets’ is, we hope, to be con- 
tinued, ‘ The City Magistrates’ Courts’ shows how closely 
life in New York resembles that in London, ‘ The Minia- 
ture Portrait’ has some delightful reproductions. ‘The 
Last of the Plantagenets’ deals, of course, with Richard 
Crookback, whose defence is to some extent attempted.— 
The more serious among the contents of the Pall Mall 
include ‘ The Representative of Bernadotte,’ dealing with 
the difficulties environing the position of the present 
King of Sweden; ‘The Story of 1812,’ an historical 
sketch of great value, by Col. Hutchinson, which, 
happily, is to be continued ; and an excellent and admir- 
illustrated account of ‘Chatsworth,’ by the Rev. 
A. H, Malan. There is also a good account, illustrated 
from photographs, of ‘L’Ecole de Saint Cyr.’ A fine 
engraving of Morton's ‘ Cruel Ses ’ serves as frontis- 
piece.— Macmillan’s has two contributions upon books, 
the more important being an interesting account of ‘The 
Coldstream Guards’; the second, ‘From Far Cathay,’ 
dealing with Hugh Clifford's ‘East Coast Etchings,’ 
Singapore, 1896. ‘ Vanishing Paris’ echoes an old wail. 
Of *The Flying Bishops,’ which is not at all in our line, 
we may say that it is ecreamingly funny.—T7emple Bar 
gives a good paper on ‘ Thomas Hood,’ partly biographical 
and partly critical. A personal experience of ‘A Hurri- 
cane in Mauritius’ is a telling sketch of tropical life. 
*Swaledale,’ according to a description now sent, has 
altered a little since we knew it half a century 
There was more life then than now seems to exist. ‘We 
have seen rustic dances under Richmond Castle. ‘ Gold- 
smith’s Country’ may be read with pleasure,—In the 
Cornhill General Maurice tells correctly the stirring and 
noble story of ‘The Loss of the Birkenhead.’ The second 
of ‘ Duels of all Nations’ deals with duelling in the 
nited States. It gives some good and some grim stories. 
Mrs. Murray Smith sends a suggestive contribution on 
*Two Centuries of National Monuments.’ A stirring 
account is Mr, Gwynn's of ‘ The Youth of the Napiers.’ 
In « lighter vein is ‘A Serious View of Love.’ — Mr. 
E. H. Parker describes, in the Gentleman's, ‘ The Em- 
ror of Annam and his Capital.’ The Rev. P. H. Diteb- 
ld writes on ‘ Women as Book-Lovers,’ and Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald on ‘ Pickwickiana.'—The English Jilustrated 
is principally fiction, Mr. Clark Russell continues, how- 
ever, his account of Nelson, and we have ‘ A Pilgrimage 
to Byron’s Land,’ ‘Some Newgate Episodes,’ with quaint 
designs, and ‘ Advance Australia.’— Mr. Andrew Lang is 
once more at his best in Longman’s, the contents of 
which are agreeably varied, A. K. H. B. writing on 
‘Archbishop Magee of York,’ and Mr. Pardepp giving 
* Pages from the Diary of Parson Parlett.'—Chapman’s 
is wholly occupied by the serial story and by anu account 
of ‘Captain Kid’s Millions.'"—Belgravia describes ‘A 
Month in the Latin Quarter.’ 
Cassett’s Gazetteer, Part XLI., extends to Notting- 
ham, giving a good view of its celebrated market-place. 
Norwich Cathedral is also depicted, as are Newlyn, 
Newmarket, and other spots of interest. 


We have received No, 1 of ZL’ Archaeologia de Paris 


We hear with regret of the death, on the 5th inst., in 
his eighty-ninth year, of Mr. Hugh Owen, a well-known 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a not very 
frequent contributor to our columns, 


Our readers may be interested to know that the indis- 
creet and ill-natured work of Mr. W. C, Hazlitt, in con- 
demnation of which we wrote ante, p. 118, has been 
withdrawn by Mr. George Redway, the publisher, 


Vou. III, of “The Centenary Burns,” edited by 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson, will be published imme- 
diately. The notes, extending to over two hundred 
pages, will contain much novel information about the 
origin of Burne’s songs, from authentic and hitherto 
unknown MSS, (in the possession of the Earl of Rosebery 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and others), a 
various important sources wholly unutilized by 
editors. 

Tue travels and explorations of the early French 
Jesuit missionaries among the Indians of North America 
are recorded in reports, documente, letters, and rare 
booke, chiefly found in the libraries and monasteries of 
Canada and the United States, The narratives have 
been collected and edited by Reuben G. Thwaiter, and 
will be published in England by Mr. Elliot Stock and 
in the United States by Messrs. Burrows & Co., under 
the title ‘ Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents.’ The 
work, which will contain information concerning the 
ethnology, geography, customs, folk-lore, and natural 
history of the country in the seventeenth century, will 
consist of fifty or more 8vo, volumes. It will present 
the of as well as the English 
translation, and will be cop’ y illustrated by portraits, 
maps, facsimiles, &c. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such pr ed as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

RicuarpD Hemuine (“ Average Height and Weight of 
Englishmen”),— The query suits better a scientific 
periodical, 

Hunor (‘ The Age of Travel ').—A fifth edition of this 
book was published by Mr, Murray, of Albemarle Street, 
in 1876, price 7s, 6d. 

Ayprew Hors (“The long arm of coincidence ”),— 
First used, we believe, by Mr. Haddon Chambers in his 
drama of ‘ Captain Swift,’ played at the Haymarket, 

CorkIcENDuM.—P, 41, col. 1, 1. 10 from bottom, for 
“1830” read 1837, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
isusiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


(Greville), a monthly work likely to be of great interest 
to antiquaries. 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BEAL IFEIRN. 


ONLY a GAMBLER, 


CYCLES. 
DUBIOSITIES, 
DUPLICITY. 
FASHIONS. 


FORMS of PRIDE. 


Unlucky Houses. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 


HOW! MR, BAREACRES LOST HIS BROWN 


MR. ERRINGTON’S WARD. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
CONCERNING QUACKERY. 


EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERY. 
FLAGS and BANNERS. 


GOLD RUSHES—PAST and PRESENT. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
HUMOURS of “HAUNTED” HOUSES; or, 


IN an OPIUM TRANCE, 
MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. 


FEBRUARY, 1897. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


Vt & & 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Chapters XIII, to XXII. 


COMPLETE STORIES: 


HOW THEY SETTLED IT. The ODD ONE. 
The RING of TARSET. 
of POTTLEBURY 


The ROMANCE 


The DEFEATING of HENRIETTA. JUNIOR. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


SAMUEL FOOTE, 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E,C, 


WORDS. 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c, 


The HOLLOW OAK. 
The NEW PARTNER, 


MARVELS of MEMORY. 
METEORS and METEORITES. 
NORFOLK ISLAND. 

OF SANDALS and FOOT-GEAR, 


The CHAPELS of the TOWER. 

The CYCLE as a MATRIMONIAL AGENT 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Mind-Health, 
The FASCINATION of the NORTH. 

The FRAGRANT PINCH, 

The TABLE: The Children’s Party, 

The USES of PLANTS, 

The UTILIZATION of WASTE. 
WONDERS of the HEAVENS 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(8 8, XI, Pre, 13, °97. 


SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


&€ 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


W. 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


N, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. cages Clam 
s 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 

Corrected, and —- by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured 7 Hand. 6 vols. super- 

royal 8vo.__... ove 12886 BO OO 
A NATURAL HISTORY. of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. “Thoroughly Revised and 

brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 

and Bniarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With re Piates, Coloured by Hand _... 0 . 4 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 

Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 

Specimens, all Coloured by band. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 68 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and aang 

by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand -_ 15 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. By E. J. LOWE, F.R.S., &e. Third Biition. With 

74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 21 10 6 
TRIPP (F. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, Strecture, end Uses. With. a Coloured 

Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal vo. ... 526 ..18 0 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 

Revised Edition. In 2 vols, With 60 a Piates Coloured ed and, and ae on riggers 

FERN GROWING: Pifty Years’ Supestence in — and Cultivation, with a "List a the eer 

important Varieties, and a of the of By E. J. Lows. 

With 62 Illustrations ove ..19 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. LOWE, F.RS., ond w. "HOWARD, "PHS. 

Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plante n Guttivation in this Country. Third Edition. With 

60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. eee 21 0..10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL- LEAVED PLANTS. "By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, PRS. With 

Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._... 23 0 ..10 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. J. LOWE, ®. RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 

909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols, royal 8vo._... ooo 420..21 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M.A. M. D. . Z8. With Notes on several Species by 

the Hon, and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 24 0 
BADMINTON LIBRARY, The, « Lae tae and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 

BRAUFORT, K.G., assisted BE. T. WATSON. Comprising—Athiletics, Boating, Coursing, 

Cricket, Cycling, Driving, ATA Fishing (2 vols.), Golf, Hunting, Mountaineering, Racing, 

Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, (2 vols. Tennis. 24 vols. crown 

8vo. half-morocco, gilt tops, new 315 0 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted ‘from the Field. ‘By Captain PENNELL- 

ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... oe ww 06... & @ 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 22 Full- Page Coloured Plates. _ Oblong coe own 196... 5 6 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated ., eco oe ww 8 6 26 
GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, half-calf,new oe = wo 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. [Illustrated .. ee 6 0 30 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait and Ty Woodeuts, 

Engraved by Edmund Evans... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIER’S. Illustrated by @. Bowen, ‘with 20 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, “end 23 

Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth... 106. 6 
RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—INDIAN GAME (trom Quail to Tiger) Beautifully illustrated with 

12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8vo. os ooo ooo oo 21 0 76 
HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete History and Practice of the Art, Ancient 

and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel ana Outline Engravings. 8vo. ... 160... 3 6 
GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio ... 21 0 7 6 
INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS. Illustrated by Margaret Collyer. Oblong folio ... 21 0 5 0 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET 1895. Edited by w. Portraits of 

all the Cricketers of the Present Day .. 1226 ..76 
POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Bdited b ‘JOHN ‘WATSON, F. L. S., Author of « Nature and Wood- 

craft,’ ‘ Sylvan Folk,’ Sc. Illustrated by James West... 286 
WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. With Coloured Plates of “Trout Flies, 


Author .. ove ove 


JOHN FKANCIS at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 13, 
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